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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 

BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
Boston, February 16, 1891. 
The Massachusetts. Historical Society could not have 
chosen a more characteristic and appropriate winter 
for their Centennial Anniversary. For a number of 
years wiseacres have been arguing from insufficient 
premises that our climate is changing, and here at 
last we have what everyone takes delight in calling 
“an old-fashioned winter.’’ Indeed, if one might 
prognosticate from a single scene—that of the Park 
trees at the moment of this writing—it might justify 
one in expecting the proverbial ‘‘ six weeks’ sleddin’ 
in March."" Such a crop of snow is rarely granted, 
and this is the third time within a month that the 
trees have borne such fruit. It was certainly done in 
honor of the Massachusetts Historical Society, which 
celebrated its jubilee on the last Saturday of January, 
at the Arlington Street Church. The Rev. Jeremy 
Belknap, one of the founders of the Society, was 
minister to the old Federal Street Church, which was 
lineal ancestress to the Arlington Street Church, and 
so the historieal unities were preserved by the place 
for holding the exercises, which were simple, but 
appropriate, consisting of a brief address by the 
president of the Society, the Rev. George E. Ellis, 
remarks by the venerable Robert C.: Winthrop, LL.D., 
and a commemorative discourse by Colonel T. W. 
Higginson. After the musical and literary exercises, 
Mr. Winthrop gave a reception at his Beacon Street 
home to the members of the Society and their guests. 
It was a brilliant and interesting occasion, and those 
present included representatives of many of the 
historic families of the State, besides more or less 
brilliant lights of literature, beginning with Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 


The special publication of the Society during this 
anniversary season is the third volume of the so-called 
‘* Belknap Papers,” the earlier ones having appeared 
in 1877. Dr. Belknap. graduated from Harvard 
College in the class of 1762, and five years later was 
ordained at Dover, N. H., where he preached for 
almost twenty years. The present volume gives a 
detailed account of the pecuniary difficulties which 
led to his resignation in 1786, and his removal to 
Boston as minister to the church later made famous 
by Dr. Channing. Dr. Belknap was author of a 
‘‘History of New Hampshire,” but publishing in 
those days was attended by difficulties. The Presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College wrote to him that possibly 
one or more subscribers might be obtained in 
Hanover, if the author would be willing to take his 
pay in ‘kind ”! The memorial volume is edited by 
Mr. C. G. Smith, who has performed his rather diffi- 
cult task of arranging and annotating with remark- 
able skill and exactness. 

Not long ago, while spending a Sunday in a small 
New Hampshire city, my attention was called to a 
man striding along the street. ‘ That,” I was told, 
‘* is one of the most popular writers for the young, in 
this country. He makes such and such an income 
by his dime novels.”” It was an amount that would 
furnish a clinching argument in favor of the thesis 
that literature pays. Looking over the list of five- 
cent stories given in a recent number of a “‘ family (?)" 
weekly, I discovered the word to conjure with. It is 
“detective.” Out of 330 titles 151 contained that 
magic word! A majority of the rest were evidently 
enough also detective stories, but the ingenuity of the 
writers was taxed to the utmost to introduce the word 
itself into the title. ‘‘ Every boy” was advised to 
take the list to ‘his’? newsdealer and order one or 
more of the gems included! When one thinks of 
the insidious influence of such precious trash one can 
not help wishing that we had a judicious censorship. 

Anyone who has. the small sum of seventy-five 
dollars to invest will be doubtless tempted by the 
prospectus of a new edition (de /uxe) of Bulwer- 
Lytton’s novels, to be produced vy Estes & Lauriat, 
in thirty-two volumes, illustrated with upwards of 
200 photogravures, “ Rienzi,” and “ The Last Lays 
of Pompeii” being especially chosen for fullness of 
illustration. The edition is to be limited to 1000 
numbered copies and the publishers reserve the right 
to advance the price after nine-tenths of the work are 
subscribed for. Similar conditions attach to the 
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same publishers’ edition of Thackeray’s complete 
works, in thirty volumes, to contain some two hun- 
dred wood-cuts, mainly from the author’s own 
drawings, besides etchings and photogravures, both 
from drawings and from photographs from actual 
scenes. The comparatively small size of these 
volumes and the quality of the paper employed, 
giving solidity, combined with lightness, will prove 
attractive to many who have been revolted from 
éditions de luxe by the unwieldiness and weight that 
have usually characterized them. 

Some readers will undoubtedly remember that 
Mr. Homer Greene, of Honesdale, Pennsylvania, the 
author of the prize story, ‘‘ The Blind Brother,” had 
the misfortune to lose in the Thanksgiving-day fire 
of a year and a-half ago, when the publishing and 
book-binding establishment of Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Company was destroyed, the manuscript of a 
new story which he had but just completed. Mr. 
Greene came to the conclusion that it was hardly 
worth his while to rewrite the story, which was entitled 
*‘An Honest Lawyer,’’ but the current number of 
The North American Review contains a paper 
embodying, he writes me, some of the theories con- 
cerning professional ethics which were set forth in 
his ill-fated novel. Mr. Greene was as brave and 
philosophical regarding his loss, as Carlyle was when 
his ‘‘ French Revolution”’ perished, and he finds cause 
for rejoicing that the work has nevertheless had its 
uses! However, a man who isso uniformly success- 
ful in winning whatever prizes he sets out to win, 
can afford to be philosophical ! 

A little incident that recently occurred here in 
Boston may be of interest both to publishers and 
authors, for tho’ it happened in the side-realm of 
music the moral is just as applicable in the empire 
of general literature. A certain very talented young 
composer produced a volume of songs which was 
published by a well-known house. The volume was 
not so successful as it promised to be and the 
publishers took several of the more beautiful songs 
and inserted them into other collections. The com- 
poser finding that such was the case, consulted his 
lawyer and found that he was entitled to his royalty 
on the part just as much as on the whole. I am told 
on good authority that tho’ there was no lawsuit or 
other unpleasantness, the composer, who brought 
the matter before his friends the publishers, is now 
several hundred dollars richer than he would have 
been had the law been uninvestigated. There was 
no desire on the part of either to take unfair advan- 
tage ; neither party to the transaction had any idea 
how the matter stood. 

The long winter has succeeded in sending away to 
more congenial climes some of Boston’s well-known 
writers. The Rev. Edward Everett Hale has gone 
with his daughter to California. tefore he returns 


he intends to rival Mr. Rider Haygard and visit 
The Reverend Edward Abbott, formerly 


Mexico. 
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editor of the Literary World, has in contemplation 
or has already begun an extended journey to the 
Holy Land. Mr. Edward Lasseter Bynner, whose 
home is among the trees and shrubbery of the Bussey 
Institute—that marvellous appendix to Harvard Uni- 
versity, where the professors outnumber the students 
three to one—leaves the fantastic winter foliage to 
enjoy the salubrity of Nassau, among the Bahamas. 

On the other hand visitors from benighted regions 
away from Boston are here enjoying “the fruits of 
culture.” Mrs. Laura B. Richards is making a visit 
at the home of her mother, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
Mrs, Schuyler Van Rensselaer, of New York, is visit- 
ing at the pleasant home of Mrs. Charles E. Inches, 
on Charles Street, where, last Friday, she met many 
of the friends whom she made at Marion. Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer is one of the brightest of story-tellers and 
always the bright particular centre of any social 
gathering. Mrs. Julia R. C. Dorr is spending a few 
days in Boston. Her home is in Rutland, Vermont. 
She is a charming type of a serene and radiant poet 
in the early afternoon of life. She was one of the 
bright lights at Mrs, Louise Chandler Moulton’s last 
Friday afternoon reception. Mrs. Moulton, by the 
way, has only three more of these weekly reunions 
which so delightfully bring together the stationary 
and flitting elements of literary Boston. 

I must tell a little story which tho’ not exactly 
literary has an aroma of literature about it and is 
also amusing as illustrative of the folly of human 
nature. I happened to be telling a friend the other day 
of a Philadelphia gentleman who had applied to a die- 
cutter for a plate containing the coat-of-arms of a 
distinguished family, whose name happened to have 
one letter, or more, common with the maiden name 
of his wife. My friend then told me a curious 
circumstance concerning a famous actor, whose name 
was exactly the same as his own, but yet who was 
absolutely unrelated to him. It seems a certain die- 
cutter in Boston, wishing to express to Mr. W—— 
his appreciation of many kindnesses, engraved for 
him a beautiful seal with the family coat-of-arms. 
An enthusiastic collector of seals and impressions 
happened to see the imprint of this one day and 
asked Mr. W for a copy of it which was 
willingly granted. In return he gave him a sheet 
of impressions from a number of historic seals, 
including several royal ones. Shortly after the 
death of the actor, whose name was identical with 
Mr. ’s, the enthusiastic collector asked the 
latter to give him forty or fifty impressions—it was 
so engraved that it could be used both as a seal and 
as a letter head—and this favor was also granted. 
Then the enthusiastic collector sent these impressions 
of the W coat-of-arms to various people through- 
out the country, as interesting mementoes of the 
great actor! It was extremely amusing, because 
the great actor neither had any right to this particular 
coat-of-arms, nor even knew of its existence! 
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There has recently been a decided revival of in- 
terest in Mistral’s beautiful Provengal poem ‘‘ Miréio,” 
which was first translated into English by Miss Har- 
riet W. Preston, and published by Roberts Brothers. 
Recently an English firm, which had brought out a 
pirated edition of the work, in searching round for an 
American publisher wrote to Roberts Brothers asking 
them if they would not like to buy either a duplicate 
set of plates or an edition in sheets. It was very 
courteous of the Englishmen, though the courtesy was 
of the same kind and decree as that of a most accom- 
plished pickpocket who stole a watch from an 
acquaintance of mine. It was a very valuable Jur- 
gensen watch, valued also as akeepsake. The offer 
of a reward of $100, and “‘no questions asked,” 
brought the gentleman, who was exceedingly polite 
andrefined. The victim paid his hundred dollars and 
then said: “I agreed not to ask any questions, but 
curiosity prompts me to ask you how you managed 
to relieve me of my watch.” The Chesterfield thief 
was most obliging. He rehearsed the scene, deftly 
picked the pocket and handed back the watch. After 
he had found his way out, the inquisitive owner of 
the watch had occasion to see what time it was. 
You haveanticipated me; yes, the watch was gone 
for the third time and he never saw it again ! 

I will close with a slight anecdote again illustrative 
of the precocious philosophical bent of the Boston 
maiden. A little girl of four or five summers had 
been invited to Wellesley College to a children’s 
party, given by a former President, who was very 
fond of children. Afterwards when the little girl 
was told that Miss —— was going to be married and 
leave Wellesley, she lifted up her voice and wept. 
She was told that her kind friend was not going far 
away and she would see her again, but the little girl 
refused to be comforted: ‘It is not the nearness, 
and it is not the farness ’’ she wailed, “but it is the 
never-the-sameness that makes me cry.” Was that 
not worthy of the Concord School of Philosophy ? 





WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 


The French Revolution is a blaze which has caught 
all eyes and most know of its quenching by Napoleon. 
Few know what it destroyed or what replaced old 
France. Yet the old building and the new are of at 
least as much weight as the fire, though you will note 
that the papers give columns to the last, and a few 
lines to the other two. So in history. M. Taine set 
out to tell all—first the “‘ ancien régime,” next the 
Revolution in three volumes, and now the first volume 
of France as it is. Half goes to Napoleon—a new 
picture of a great man. M. Taine identifies him 
with the powerful figures of medizval Italy ; but he 
explains him too fully. No great man is such a 
machine of cogs and wheels. The other half of this 
book goes to an account of the administrative edifice 
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which replaced the old. Here M. Taine is at his best 
and worst. His ‘‘ French Revolution” was a great 
shock to Republican France. Never has the sheer 
clash between the literary and liberal spirit been made 
more clear. M. Taine saw in the Revolution evil and 
only evil continually. It had its sad errors; but the 
worst ever said of the old monarchy is, that its rule for 
ten centuries had made what M. Taine tells inevitable. 
M. Taine belongs to the modern school in history, 
which seeks by searching to find out man. His in- 
dustry is unbounded, his mastery of fact infinite, but 
he sees too much for a clear view, and his pages are 
thick-sown with regret that the builders of new France 
strewed the land with débris. But it is only the work- 
man who is known by his chips; the architect is 
known by his building. 
* * 

Désirée, Queen of Sweden and Norway, was 
born the daughter of a silk merchant in Marseilles. 
At seventeen she married Bernadotte, having three 
years before been the betrothed of Napoleon Bona- 
parte,and her sister being married to Joseph Bonaparte. 
The little volume by Baron Hochschild, which Mrs. 
M. Carey has translated, is the merest outline of a life, 
and chiefly interesting for some letters of her early 
life, hitherto unpublished, and also for the extremely 
accurate but disagreeable character given of Joséphine 
by the woman whom she superceded. 

Piatt 

The “ Founding of the German Empire,” by Hein- 
rich von Sybel, of whose translation the first and 
second volumes have appeared, tells in detail the 
steps by which the popular longing for a united Ger- 
many ended ‘in the present German Empire pro- 
claimed at Versailles in 1870. The volume now 
published deals with '48. It will be invaluable for 
the student. It is impossible for the general reader 
to be interested in these details of politics and diplo- 
macy, and Herr von Sybel has the incurable German 
lack of style and proportion in his arrangement which 
runs on full of detail leaving no broad impression. 
For an American reader, who can neither know nor 
be interested in the dreary politics of Germany in the 
years between the Confederation of 1848 and the 
beginnings of Prussian leadership under Bismarck, 
the history of the founding of the German Empire 
really begins with Bismarck's presence as head of 
the Prussian ministry. This point is reached about 
two-thirds through the second volume, and from then 
on the narrative becomes of absorbing interest. If 
this part of the work were published separately, it 
would be certain of a large sale. 

xe 

Short American histories one may say almost 
without exception are poor. Even when good, they 
are apt to be dry and thin, for our annals are arid. 
The ‘Colonies,’’ by Reuben Gold Thwaites, is the 
first in a series of three “‘ Epoch” histories, but it is 
nigher a manual thana short work dealing with an 
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epoch. The slow growth of our colonies over 200 
years is but little suited to the fashion in which an 
epoch can be handled. It has instead to be taken 
up by chapters and dealt with in detail, as Mr. Thwaites 
has done. His method is admirable. A group of 
references to excellent authorities, hints as to reading 
and then a clear, compact accurate statement, 
colorless as a judicial charge. As a groundwork or 
guide for study this is admirable, but as reading it is 
dry. The book is most accurate and the historical 
maps, three in number, an addition; but they omit 
English claims growing out of Drake’s voyage to 
California and French rights in Newfoundland under 
the treaty of Utrecht. 


* 
* * 


Socialism in England has reached a development 
and progress which combines the advantages of the 
movement in Germany and the United States. Here 
it has no theory; but a vast deal of practice. In 
Germany, it has much theory but no practice. 
In England, there has been in the last ten years a 
rapid development of both theory and practice, and 
it would surprise no acute observer if England were 
the first of lands to begin systematic effort to decrease 
the bulk of large fortunes and increase the general 
use of all wealth by each person. The ease, direct- 
ness and rapidity with which results can be reached 
under the English Constitution gives a purpose and 
precision to agitation we lack, diffused and divided 
as we are in all reforms between Federal and State 
efforts. ‘Socialism, a volume of essays published 
by the Fabian Society, gives clearly and distinctly the 
practical English view, first of the evils of private 
ownership and next the best way to get rid of these 
evils without shock and loss to the present order. 
The book is written by thinkers, well equipped for 
their work and they speak in a simple, clear fashion, 
removed from the vagueness of our writers or the 
doctrinaire tone of German theorists. 

**% 

Prof. William Graham, of Belfast, brings to his 
philosophic study of ‘‘ Socialism,” just issued in the 
“International Scientific Series,” the detachment 
from the English current, yet with knowledge of its 
practical experience, which made Mr. Cliffe-Leslie’s 
work so valuable. He sees the subject, so to speak, 
both from its doctrinaire and practical side and not 
from the former alone, as do the Germans, or the lat- 
ter, only like the English of the classic school. One- 
third the book is historical, a third deals with the 
pleas and plans of the new socialism of Marx and 
the Collectionists, and the last third endeavors to 
show what can be or is done in practice in the modern 
State towards a more humane division of the results 
of human labor. Here his view is more narrow than 
at other points, being practically limited to English 
experiments. The book is hard reading and less 
vivid than it should be. Its greatest use will be those 
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to whom socialism seems new and who do not under- 
stand that in this, too, we but see an unrolling frag- 
ment of lite. 
Pal 

“Yesterday” writes James Spedding to Richard 
Monckton Milnes, April 4, 1837, ‘‘ I dined with Alfred 
Tennyson at the Cock Tavern, Temple Bar. We 
had two chops, one pickle, two cheeses, one pint of 
stout, one pint of port and three cigars. When we 
finished I had to take his regrets to the Kembles; 
he could not go because he had the influenza.” 
I sadly fear that it is for facts like these that people 
will read the two portly volumes which Mr. Wemyss 
Reid has written and compiled as Lord Houghton’s 
memoir. Monckton Milnes wrote fairly good verse, 
but in the end one wants fairly good verse as little as 
one wants a fairly good egg. Lord Houghton was 
a great figure in the literary and social world of 
Lendon. In the former, he shone for his social 
position and in the latter his literary fame gilded his 
claims as a peer, a great landholder and a man of 
wealth. He had the best the world can give, he was 
a man of overflowing kindliness, he did good to all 
within his reach, he had all the unselfishness which 
is indispensable to social success, but his life will 
be remembered for the mén he knew; and when his 
wife dies, it is not his loss, but the letters he receives 
from Tennyson and Browning which interest us. 
His share of the work, Mr. Reid has done like a 
good journalist, with tact, discretion, sympathy and 
self-effacement. The biegraphy will be a great 
mine for those who study or reconstruct the life of 
literary England in this century. 

Pal ‘ 

Mr. John Addington Symonds, whose name, 
by-the-way, is pronounced as if it were Simmons, 
has made Italy his own in a series of big volumes, 
each a marvel of learning and of taste. Two 
modest volumes, in which he travels lightly over 
Italy, from Nice to Palermo, but chiefly telling of its 
Northern end, ‘ Sketches in Italy”’ and ‘* New 
Italian Sketches,”’ give the lighter impression of 
historic Italy, for Mr. Symonds this is for the most 
part medieval. Useful guide-books these volumes 
make, even for those who travel at home, and are 
now reprinted here in a page the size Tauchnitz 
issues, but neater. Mr. Symonds has a firmer hold 
on his history than Mr. Hare, whose methods he 
follows, and a better eye for nature; but he travels 
less successfully than the other. Mr. Hare’s books 
read easy; but, if you deem them easy to write, try to. 


* 
* * 


Jamaica is a most interesting island to whose his- 
tory and condition Americans ought to be intelligently 
awake, but the ‘‘ New Jamaica,” a guide-book and 
manual in one, is well-nigh the first book devoted to 
Jamaica which has been published here in fifteen 
years or so. Mr. Froude’s ‘‘ English in the West 
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Indies "’ gave much about the island; Kingsley’s “At 
Last’ has been reprinted ; there are other books of 
travel, and Michael Scott, who was a Kingston mer- 
chant, has written, not only two of the best of sea 
novels, but the best descriptions of Jamaica ever 
penned, in ‘“‘ Tom Cringle’s Log,”’ and the “‘ Cruise of 
the Midge,” both reprinted not long since. Oddly 
enough, ‘‘ New Jamaica’’—which, while light in tone 
is, in fact, reasonably useful—makes no mention of 
Scott. 


* 
* * 


‘* Legends and Popular Tales of the Basque Peo- 
ple,”” by Madame Mariana Monteiro, has just been 
republished in a “ popular edition ’’ after its first ap- 
pearance four years ago at the hands of another pub- 
lisher. Itis a pleasant enough book of fairy-tales, 
with some local color and much local allusion in re- 
gard to a most interesting country peopled by one of 
the threenon-Aryan races in Europe. But the student 
of folk-lore cannot safely trust to this volume, which 
takes too many liberties with the originals. Forsuch 
Wentworth Webster's ‘‘ Basque Legends,” published 
in 1877, though based on a wrong theory, Cerquand's 
or Vinson’s works are indispensable to give these 
stories in their original local shape. 


* 
* * 


Sir Edwin Arnold has failed in the “ Light of the 
World,” where all who have gone before him have 
failed. Nothing so proves the supreme place, as 
literature, of the Gospels, as the flat failure of all at- 
tempts to retell their story. Sir Edwin’s blank verse 
will, I doubt not, delight many and have its sale ; but 
it is at its worst and poorest in these unending lines, 
which at every turn remind one of what, purely as 
literature is far better. Sir Edwin Arnold's two 
technical defects, which lead him to perpetual neglect 
of the czsura and the omission of the article, make 
his verse hard and his style crabbed. 

#* 

G. A. Henty is a sort of historical Mayne Reid or 
Oliver Optic, with rather better literary quality than 
his originals. The group of his books-now appearing, 
“ Waterloo,” ‘“* With Clive in India,"’ ‘‘ In the Reign 
of Terror,’’ and two on the Netherlands, are all good 
books for boys. ‘ 

* * 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell has just added a fourth to the 
three volumes of verse, which have been given to 
the public in the eight years since “‘ The Hill of 
Stones” was published. Issued in this space, the poems 
in the four volumes cover a span of twenty-six years, 
from the earliest, written during the war, to the last 
volume, which has but three poems not written in the 
past two years. The marvellous advance which this 
volume, ‘‘A Psalm of Deaths and other Poems,” evin- 
ces, would make it marked in letters, where an ad- 
vance after yea.s both of authorship and of life is one 
of the rarest of proofs of power. But it is unnecessary 
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to make any comparison with Dr, Mitchell's past 
utterance in verse to place this volume high. Techni- 
cal proficiency, lacking now and then in the past, is 
apparent on every page of the “ Psalm of Death,” 
whose poems run through a range which extends 
from threnody to ballad; but technical proficiency is 
of small moment unless the poet has a message, and 
in the growing gap in American poetry which deaths 
widen, and no new births close, it is of profound in- 
terest that lr. Mitchell has one. This slender vol- 
ume, strong at three divine points—in its thought, its 
dramatic quality, and its nature interpretation—has 
lines and poems which will not merely live—much 
does this—but will grow on those who love the serious 
and deeper side of life, and seek its hidden meaning 
through those, who, like Dr. Mitchell, have pierced 
the double mystery of spirit—greater in life, the con- 
cealer, than in death, the revealer—but in both in- 
scrutable save in the poet's vision. 
* x 

‘*Open Sesame,”’ a collection of prose and verse, to 
be committed to memory by boys and girls between 
ten and fourteen, errs now and then, in admitting the 
work of lesser men. There is enough of the best to 
fill such a volume. But it is on a high level, with 
nothing trivial, and to be cordially commended to 
parents who will owe much to its compilers, Blanche 
Wilder Bellamy and Maud Wilder Goodwin. 


* * 

Mr. Taine surprised his English readers a quarter 
of a century ago, by comparing Tennyson and 
DeMusset, and, so far as his poetry goes, those able to 
judge evenly and joy equally in the verse of both 
tongues, will deem the estimate no false one, as far as 
the poem of the Frenchman and the lighter and ear- 
lier verse of the Englishman are concerned. But 
three-fourths of the body of DeMusset’s work is in 
plays, and here no comparison is possible. DeMusset 
was a playwright, Tennyson is not; but Tennyson 
is serious, DeMusset is not. The English reader, 
unless he reads for information, will find it most diffi- 
cult to see in the four comedies translated by Mr. S. L. 
Gwynn, any reason for DeMusset’s high place. The 
work is smoothly done, though most that is character- 
istic escapes in the distillation from tongue to tongue 
and so little is left. 

x % 

Lord Melbourne governed England for six years 
—1835-41. This is to-day the solitary reason for writ- 
ing his life. But healso illustrated in his career how 
completely the capacity for managing men may be 
disassociated from all other powers whatsoever. In 


this country Lord Melbourne would have been a 


vulgar machine politician. An aristocracy, by requir- 
ing of him manners and personal honor, made him 
more presentable. It added no whit to his morals or 
character. His wife, Caroline Lamb, was infatuated 
with Lord Byron, Lord Melbourne himself was infatu- 
ated with Mrs. Norton, and her husband brought an 
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action against him in which the jury found for Lord 
Melbourne. These various facts render Lord Mel- 
bourne interesting. His life, in the ‘‘ Queen's |’rime 
Ministers’ series, should have been written in a sym- 
pathetic spirit, but Mr. Henry Dunckley is keen to all 


the shortcomings of a life like Lord Melbourne's. 


* 
* 


The “Government and Administration of the United 
States”’ is a concise description of the working ma- 
chinery of the Federal Government. Prepared foruse 
in the public schools of the District of Columbia, it 
will be useful elsewhere, as a supplement to the 
manuals which deal with State and local government, 
and which it is more important a scholar in our public 
schools should learn. Working at Washington, its 
authors, Messrs. W. W. and W. F. A. Willoughby, 
have but little to say as to the working of the Federal 
Government away fromthe Capital. There is a good 


summary of authorities, but no index—a serious lack. 


* 
*% * 


Opinions differ, as to the wisdom of playing whist, 
but no one doubts that if whist is played it should be 
well played. The past five years have seen a wider 
attention to the game in this country than any that 
have preceded it, and more than one man and woman 
in our large cities earn a fair living by teaching whist 
playing. Mr. R. F. Foster is one of these, and “ Fos- 
ter’s Whist Manual,” which has just appeared, gives 
the fruits of his lessons. As is apt to be the case 
where teaching rules precept, the advice he gives isa 
good deal colored by the conditions of an instruc- 
tor, who is naturally most anxious to teach, not all the 
best, but the best which can be learned most easily. 
Mr. Foster largely follows the admirable plan laid out 
in the late Richard A. Proctor’s ‘‘ Howto Play Whist,” 
and the general management of the game is suggested 
by Mr. Proctor’s method, rather than the practice of 
Pole and Cavendish, of twenty years ago. On the 
crucial question of the lead from a long plain suit, 
Mr. Foster favors neither the earlier ultimate lead, 
nor the later refinement of the penultimate, but in- 
clines towards head cards. This play is more easily 
mastered by a learner, but I doubt its being the 
stronger in the long and skillful run. On the other 
hand, the current of practice here and abroad sets 
against leads from the lesser end of a long suit. For 
beginners Mr. Foster’s book can be warmly com- 
mended, provided they early learn that in whist, asin 
all else, it is not many rules, but a “little gray matter’”’ 
which tells. Mr. Fisher Ames’ ‘‘A Practical Guide to 
Whist” is Jess well arranged for beginners, and is 
harder to master; but its theory and practice of the 
long suit is more varied and sounder. 


=A new edition is announced of Professor Henry 
Drummond's “ Tropical Africa,” containing a new 
preface in which the author replies to Mr. H. M. 
Stanley. 
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JULIEN GORDON. 


‘*A Diplomat’s Diary” published last September 
under the pseudonym of “ Julien Gordon,"’ was at 
first supposed to be the work of a man, and the 
London Athenewum said of the book and its author: 
“A remarkably clever and well-written specimen of 
the modern cosmopolitan novel is to be found in 
‘A Diplomat’s Diary,’ by Julien Gordon, an author 
whose name is not known to the novel-reading public, 
and who yet writes with the readiness and confidence 
of a practised hand. The story—an episode in the 
life of a man of the world—is slight; but, to borrow 
a stage metaphor, it is remarkably well mounted. 
The dialogue is pointed and alert, the characters are 
clear-cut and distinct, and the descriptions picturesque 
The story is cast in the form of extracts from a diary, 
and the author's art is fully equal tothe demand upon 
it which the adoption of this device entails. A diary 
is generally a record of instantaneous impressions, 
often contradictory and kaleidoscopic, and this is the 
character of Mr. Gordon’s sketch. Another merit 
about the book is the self effacement of the author. 
One can hardly tell with which of the two he sides in 
this duel of sex, in which the apparently invincible 
hero is so completely worsted by the : pparently 
pliable heroine. The morals of the dramatzs persone 
are not exalted, but, none the less, the moral of the 
story is excellent. Mr. Julien Gordon, if a new-comer 
deserves a welcome for his brilliant novelette in which 
the elemental passions are set off against a back- 
ground of the most artificial society imaginable.” 


Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer Cruger was soon dis- 
covered as the “ new-comer,” and literary fame has 
now been added to her former reputation as a New 
York society leader at home, and a frequenter of 
court circles in Europe, She has long been noted for 
her brilliant conversation, her varied reading and for 
a wide knowledge of human nature. Those who 
know her personally are not surprised at the really 
excellent qualities of her literary work, but those who 
know of her only as a woman of fashion are surprised 
at her powers in this new field. 

Mrs. Cruger’s mother, Mrs. Storrow, was Miss 
Paris, the favorite niece of Washington Irving, who 
gave her away when she was married at Sunnyside, 
and clasped a diamond on her neck which has de- 
scended to Mrs. Cruger. The Wentworths were her 
ancestors, and her uncle, Charles Storrow, who gradu- 
ated at Harvard the head of a class in which were 
Lowell and other distinguished men, is.still living in 
Boston, Her great-grandfather was a British officer 
and her grandfather is remembered in Boston as a 
handsome old gentleman with brilliant eyes and 
much of the vivacity of the French in his manner. 
He was very elegant and accomplished. He fre- 
quently contributed to the periodicals, having a nat- 
ural gift for writing. Her father, Thomas Wentworth 
Storrow, lived in France nearly all his life, and she 
was born in Paris. 

Colonel and Mrs. Cruger have chosen a retired 
spot on Long Island for their country home; they 
have no near neighbors, and unless friends visit her 
Mrs. Cruger is quite alone during the day. She 
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sometimes writes all day and takes rest in her favor- 
ite physical exercises—walking or riding—as she is 
an excellent horsewoman. She is tall and handsome, 
elegant and dignified in appearance and manners, 
and has gray eyes and rippling sunny-brown hair. 
As a result of the most intelligent care, she enjoys 
superb health and she likes to be out of doors a great 
part of the time. During the winter she devotes 
much of her time to piano practice, being an accom- 
plished musician. 

Col. Cruger is building a larger house at a short 
distance from the one which they now occupy. The 
new house at Idlesse Farm contains besides ball- 
room and banquet room, many suites of apartments 
intended for guests, and if appearances may be 
trusted, ‘‘Julien Gordon” will not lead a very quiet 
life at her country home. Idlesse promises to be the 
gayest house on the north shore of the island, but it 
is to be hoped that the fair hostess and litterateur will 
continue to have the courage to deny herself to visitors 
when she is in a creative mood, and so give to the 
public an occasional novel or essay from her pen. 

‘‘A Successful Man,” Mrs. Cruger’s only other 
novel, excited almost as much comment as “A 
Diplomat’s Diary,’’ and was first published in the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. She intends to issue all 
future writings under her assumed name—Julien 
Gordon. Condensed from N. Y. World. 


DREAMS. 
By Olive Schreiner. Author of “The Story of an 


African Farm.” 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents, 
Miss Schreiner’s writings are something fer se—to 
use the hackneyed expression. Certainly, there is 
nothing in English literature like them. Some of 
Tolstoi’s pieces resemble them in their simplicity ; but 
for tenderness, no less than for audacious flights of 
imagination and converse with the spirit world, the 
Russian is left far behind. It is difficult in a quota- 
tion to give an idea of the striking originality of the 
author's style. Here, however, is an instance from 
her ‘‘ Dreams.”” To a sleeping woman Life appears, 
offering her Love or Freedom. The woman chooses 
Freedom. ‘ And Life said, ‘ Thou hast well chosen. 
If thou hadst said Love, I would have given thee 
that thou didst ask for. Now, the day will come when 
I shall return. In that day I shall bear both gifts in 
one hand.’ J/heard the woman laugh in her sleep.” 
Dante converses with his maestro cortese, Virgil; 
Olive Schreiner speaks directly with the Almighty. 
“I saw the figure bend over its work, and the light 
from its face fell upon it. And I said to God, What 
is it making? And God said, Music! And He 
touched my ears, and I heard it. And after a long 
while I whispered to God, This is Heaven.’”’ Such 
compositions defy analysis. One is glad that Cape 
Colony can boast such a writer; one is even more 
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glad that the author lives removed from the vulgar 
lionizing of London and can pursue her Dreams in 
weace. * * * London Bookseller. 

From Miss Schreiner herself was received, in 
response to the application for the facts of her life, a 
brief autobiographical sketch, which is of so much 
interest that we give it entire. These few lines cover 
four pages of note-paper, Miss Schreiner’s handwrit- 
ing being very coarse and easy to read. Her account 
of her life is as follows : 

‘* My father was a German, born in Wiirtemberg. 
He studied at Basel, and went to South Africa as a 


Olive Schreiner. 


Roberts Brothers, (Ralph Iron.) From *‘ Dreams.”” 


missionary. My mother is English, the daughter of 
a Presbyterian minister, and for generations my 
ancestors have been strict Puritans. 

“T was born in the heart of South Africa, on a 
solitary mission station. I was many years old before 
I saw atown, My father died many years ago. My 
mother has become a Roman Catholic and is living 
in a convent in South Africa. 

‘“‘T came to England for the first time seven years 
ago and then published the ‘ African Farm,’ which I 
had written in Africa. The first English edition was 
published in 1882. I have made stories ever since I 
could remember ; long before I could write I used to 
scribble on sheets of paper imagining ‘that I was 
writing them. I began ‘An African Farm’ {when I 
was almost a child, but left it for some years before I 
finished it.”’ The Book Buyer. 
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OBERON’S LAST COUNCIL. 
is 

If, on some woodland lawn, you see a ring 
Of darker hue upon the paler grass— 

The strange green growth which children as they pass 

Still tell each other is a fairy thing 

Left by the Elves o’er-night—let your soul cling 
To the sweet thought that there the Elf King was 
With all his crew at dawn; but that, alas, 

They met there for their last, last gathering. 

For they are dead: and though the sunshine still 
Dances in flecks, as dance the leaves above, 

And still the squirrel nibbles and the mouse, 

The little folks are gone who used to fill 
The hazel copses where the wild wood-dove 

With cross-laid twigs still builds her little house, 
Il. 
He called a last assembly of the Elves. 
Hundreds of Fairies in the forest met 
Neath one huge oak-tree—Sprites of dry and wet, 

Pixies and Imps, and every gnome that delves : 

And Oberon said: ‘ We lurk by tens and twelves, 
‘Starved in the woods. Man’s faith—our food as yet— 
Feeds us no more; the Fairies’ sun has set : 

_We are but shadows of our former selves. 

’Tis time to leave the woods and to depart. 

When faith quite ends—so say the High Decrees— 

Then death will strike us with his icy dart. 

Long have we nestled in the hearts of trees; 
Now we must nestle in the Poet’s heart— 
The only place in which we ne’er shall freeze.” 
Eugene Lee Hamilton in the Academy. 


UNPUBLISHED VERSES BY COLERIDGE. 


I found the following verses in a volume of miscel- 
laneous tracts, bound up apparently by Southey, and 
now in the Forster Library at South Kensington. 
They are printed in a fragment of what appearsto have 
been a privately printed autobiographical sketch of 
Miss Matilda Betham, the cherished friend of the 
Southeys and the Lambs, The fragment is probably 
unique, for Miss Betham’s distinguished niece and 
biographer, Miss M. Betham-Edwards, informs me 
she was unaware of the existence of anything of the 
kind, and that she is unable to identify the ‘‘ Bough- 
ton,’’ of the verses. 

Although these are not expressed, as a whole, in 
Coleridge’s happiest vein, I think them well worthy 
of preservation for the sake of not a few fine and 
characteristic lines. Among these I should be un- 
willing, perhaps, to claim a place for 


The Almighty, having first composed a Man, 
Set him to music, framing Woman for him; 


but they are interesting for the courage with which 
they announce as a fait accompli something which our 
Poet Laureate ventures only to hope for in the far 
future when the stones of Girton and Newnham shall 
have become grey with lichen,— 


Till at the last she set herself to man 
Like perfect music unto noble words. 
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One of our most celebrated poets, who had, I was 
told, picked out and praised the little piece ‘‘On a 
Cloud,” another had quoted (saying it would have 
been faultlessif I had not used the word Ph@éus in 
it, which he thought inadmissible in modern poetry), 
sent me some verses inscribed ‘‘ To Matilda Betham, 
from a Stranger;’’ and dated ‘“ Keswick, Sept. 9, 
1802, S. T. C.””. I should have guessed whence they 
came, but dared not flatter myself so highly as satis- 
factorily to believeit, before I obtained the avowal of 
the lady who had transmitted them. 


Matilda! I have heard a sweet tune play’d 

On a sweet instrument—thy Poesie— 

Sent to my soul by Boughton’s pleading voice, 
Where friendship’s zealous wish inspirited, 
Deepen’d and fill’d the subtle tones of ‘aste ; 
(So have I heard a Nightingale’s fine notes 
Blend with the murmurs of a hidden stream) ! 
And now the fair, wild offspring of thy genius, 
Those wanderers whom thy fancy had sent forth 
To seek their fortune in this motely world, 
Have found a little home within my heart, 

And brought me as the quitrent of their lodging, 
Rosebuds, and fruit blossoms, and pretty weeds, 
And timorous laurel leaflets half-disclos’d, 
Engarlanded with gadding woodbine tendrils ! 
A coronel, which, with undoubting hand, 

I twine around the brows of patriot Hope! 


The Almighty, having first composed a Man, 
Set him to music, framing Woman for him, 
And fitted each to each, and made them one! 
And ’tis my faith, that there’s a natural bond 
Between the female mind and measur’d sounds, 
Nor do I know a sweeter Hope than this, 

That this sweet Hope, by judgment unreprov’d, 
That our own Britain, our dear mother Isle, 
May boast one Maid, a poetess indeed, 

Great as th’ impassson’d Lesbian, in sweet song, 
And O! of holier mind, and happier fate. 


Matilda! I dare twine ‘Ay vernal wreath 

Around the brows of patriot Hope! But thou 

Be wise! be bold! fulfil my auspices ! 

Tho’ sweet thy measures, stern must be thy thought, 
Patient thy study, watchful thy mild eye! 

Poetic feelings, like the stretching boughs 

Of mighty oaks, pay homage to the gales. 

Toss in the strong winds, drive before the gust, 
‘Themselves one storm of fluttering leaves ; 

Yet, all the while, self-limited, remain 

Equally near the fix’d and solid trunk 

Of Truth and Nature in the howling storm, 

As in the calm that stills the aspen grove, 

Behold, meek Woman! but be wisely bold! 

Fly, Ostrich-like, firm land beneath thy feet, 

Yet hurried onward by thy wings of fancy 

Swift as the whirlwind singing in their quills. 

Look around thee! look within thee! think and feel! 
What nobler meed, Matilda! cans’t thou win, 
Than tears of gladness in a BOUGHTON’S eyes, 


And exultation even in strangers’ hearts ? 
Athenaeum. 
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NEW BOOKS OF 1890. 


Our “Weekly Record” for 1890 shows a record of 
4559 books, being 545 more than the previous year, 
and within 117 of 1886, the largest year on record. 
Out of the 3180 new books, 835 were new novels 
from American or English writers, or translations by 
Americans of French, German or Russian novels. 
The number is about equally divided between our 
own novelists and Europeans. 

In the table which follows we have endeavored to 
give the figures of book production in the United 
States in 1890 according to classes, and as to the 
number manufactured here and imported in sheets or 
plates or bound, also the new books and the new 
editions, The figures can only be approximate, as in 
many cases time would not permit as thorough an 
investigation as necessary to get at the full truth. 
The number of books published in 1889 are given 
also for comparison : 


if ; 

| |Analysis of manu- 
| facture and impor- 
‘—_—_r in 1890. 


Divisions. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| No. of new books 


made in the U.S. 
o. of new editions 
made in the U. S. 
0. of new editions — 
imported. 


_imported 


“No. of new books 


|1889|1890) 


[*; 
:* 


Fiction 


] 

| 942 1118} | 935 
363| 467) | 304) 

uvenile Sas] 455i | S331 
yew and Language . | a pe 
Biography, Memoirs + + + | 178) 218]| a3) 
Literary, History and Miscellany . . . .| 144| 183|| 104) 
Political and Social Science 157| 183|| r51/ 
Poetry and the Drama 171| 168|| 118| 
Description, Travel 139 162| 86) 
History . 110} £53/| 95) 
Fine Art a 171| 135|| 85) 
Useful Arts ; 129! 133/| 78] 
Medical Science, Hygiene 157| 117 8o| 
Physical and Mathematical Science. . «| 96) 93)! 52! 
Sports and Amusements . . | 43] 82 4) 7 

umor and Satire 25} 42|| 35 
Domestic and Rural 44] 29/| 20). 
Mental and Moral Philosophy | 28! x1] wn. @ 




















| 
4014'4559 3180] 353) 933 


ai 4559 
Of the 4559 new books and new editions recorded 
by us during 1890, it appears that 3533 were manu- 
factured in this country; the other 1026 are importa- 
tions chiefly from England, a surprisingly small 
number having been imported in plates or sheets. 
Out of the 3533 made here, nearly 28co are the works 
of American authors, or are translations by American 
writers, or adaptations, as in the case of school-books 
and medical works, to the needs of our own students. 
733 only are reprints, 500 of these being paper-bound 
novels. Text-books for the higher colleges were 
largely imported this year, as were also ‘‘ juvenile” 
works. 
Of the 4559 books recorded, 2519 were received at 
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this office; the other 2040 titles were taken from data 
received, or were industriously looked up. The 
largest number of titles recorded in any one month 
was in December, which shows a total of 932 books. 
There is an increasing tendency to throw the balance 
of publications for the year into the three or four 
concluding months, making it more and more difficult 
for reviewers to do anything like justice to the books, 
or for booksellers to properly handle them. It is to 
be regretted, in the best interests of the publishers, 
that there is not a more even distribution of the year’s 
business. Publishers’ Weekly. 

The London Publishers’ Circular presents the fol- 
lowing analysis of the business done by the publish- 


Divisions. 


New 
| Books. 
Editions 


Theology, Sermons, Biblical, etc 
Educational, Classical and Bhilological Ne 
—— Works and Tales... . 

ovels, Tales and other Fiction 
Law, Jurisprudence, etc. oe 
Political and Social Economy, Trade and Com- | 


Art, Sciences and Illustrated Works 

Voyages, Travels, Geographical Research 

History, Biography, etc 310} 

Poetry and the Drama coos | 3m 114) 74 
Year ks and Serials in Volumes + = eee 318) 
Medicine, Surgery, etc. | 133} 49|} 143] 50 
Belles- Lettres, Essays, Monographs, etc. . | 157) 183/] 17x] 192 
Miscellaneous, including Pamphlets, not Sermons | 483} 107|| 511/ 100 


| 4694/1373 |4414|1321 
} |4694 4414 


| io ones 
| j6067 $735 


=Mr. Jacos A. Rus, who has just told one-half the 
world ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives’’ (‘‘ How the Other 
Half-Lives"* would express it better), came hither 
from Ribe, Denmark, at the age of about twenty. He 
had learned English by reading Dickens, and his 
coming to America was due in part to his appreciative 
reading of Cooper's tales. He is now about forty, 
and for fourteen years, off and on, has been a police 
reporter in New York city. To certain inquiries 
addressed to him by the Lounger, Mr. Riis makes this 
modest and manly reply : 

“I am not a literary man—only a plain newspaper 
reporter (a good one, I hope), and that is really the 
height of my ambition. I never wrote a book in my 
life before, and only wrote this one because I knew of 
this thing and no one else seemed to be there to take 
it up. Ihave spoken on this subject—they call it 
‘lectured,’ but there is no lecture about it—whenever 
and wherever the opportunity has offered, for three or 
four years. The book was written because somebody 
hadto do it. Oddly enough, the simple telling of that 
which every one can see for himself, and should see 
for himself, seems to have struck lots of people ‘ all 
of aheap.’ The subject is not exhausted. As far as 
Iam concerned, I stand merely pas the threshold. If 
any new light comes to me, if there is more to tell 
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which no one else who could say it better seems willing 
to speak, I shall do it myself asa plain duty. That 
is the only condition under which | can conceive of 
my writing another book. Meanwhile, I mean to 
keep on talking about it in the churches (when they 
will let me in), in the colleges, and among the people 
who, I conceive, should 4mvow, asa Christian duty, 
before they can turn to and do their share toward 
helping us out of the mire.” 


“As to the pronunciation of my name,” Mr. Riis 
continues, replying to another of my questions, “it is 
as if written Rees. Iam the last of that name, of a 
dozen brothers, and I will never change the spelling 
of itas has been suggested, for it is an honorable 
name.” The author of the recent exfose of New 
York tenement-house life has himself done much to 
make the name honorable. Critic. 


REVIEWS. 


HENRY ADAMS’S HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
DuRING THE SECOND ADMINISTRATION OF JAMES 
MADISON. Vols. VII, VIII and IX. t2mo, $4.50; 
by mail, $4.88. 

With these three volumes (constituting the seventh, 

eighth, and ninth installments of the book) Mr. 

Adams completes his “‘ History of the United States” 

during the sixteen years covered by the administra- 

tions of Jefferson and Madison. That the capacious 
theme has received treatment worthy of it is now 
universally acknowledged. In the judgment of all 
students competent to express an opinion, Mr. 

Adams has made the most valuable contribution to 

American history since that for which we are 

indebted to George Bancroft. That a man with 

many years of impulse and energy before him should 
stop here is scarcely credible. Who but he will 
henceforth be regarded as qualified to write the 
history of this country from the beginning of Monroe's 
administration to the beginning of Lincoln’s? Or, 
if that epoch seems too recent for philosophical 
interpretation, there is another which awaits and 
challenges portrayal—the period between 1783 and 
Jefferson’s inauguration. On the one hand, at this 
distance we can understand that period, as they could 
not who were actors in it; and, on the other hand, 
those pregnant years have never been properly 
explored, for Bancroft only touched one product of 
them in his account of the formation of the Con- 
stitution. Until that formative period has had 

adequate delineation, it will be impossible to write a 

history of the rebellion, for all the germs of the civil 

war were in existence before the close of the last 
century. 

The three volumes now before us begin with the 
year 1813 and end with Monroe’s accession to the 
Presidency. We need not remind the reader that 
within the limits of time here indicated the author is 
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called upon to discuss such interesting topics as 
Russia’s offer of mediation, the blockade, privateering 
and the last embargo, the campaigns of Dearborn and 
Wilkinson, the battles of the Thames, of Chippewa, 
and Lundy’s Lane, of Plattsburg and Bladensburg, 
the Hartford Convention, and Jackson’s splendid 
victory at New Orleans. In the whole story of 
shameful administrative incapacity, only lighted up 
by gleams of individual prowess on the ocean or the 
battlefield, there are three chapters which have had 
a superlative interest for prosperity. We refer, of 
course, to the achievements of American privateers, 
to the unpatriotic conduct of Massacshuetts and 
Connecticut when the nation was in danger, and the 
wonderful defeat of Peninsula veterans, crowned 
with the laurels of Vittoria, by a handful of American 
militia under Andrew Jackson. It is what Mr. 
Adams has to say upon these subjects to which we 
naturally turn with especial curiosity, * * * 

If Mr. Adams has failed anywhere in a history, for 
which we feel and have expressed unstinted admira- 
tion, to mete out justice where justice is due, it is, it 
seems to us, in his account of the battle of New 
Orleans. The reader is scarcely made to grasp the 
full significance of that decisive and unexpected 
victory. The fact is the more to be regretted, because 
there were peculiar reasons for arousing the public 
mind to the tremendous possibilities involved in that 
engagement. Because the issue of the action could 
in no case have had any effect upon the war, seeing 
that the war was over—the treaty of peace having 
been signed at Ghent a fortnight before—public 
opinion has tended to regard the battle as a battle in 
the air, and to overlook the tremendous responsibili- 
ties with which the chief actors on both sides believed 
themselves to be invested. To ordinary men it is 
not an easy or congenial task to explore what would 
have been the consequences of an event, supposing 
that certain conditions actually existent but unknown 
to its actors had not existed. Yet it is, it seems to us, 
the duty of such an historian as Mr. Adams has 
proved himself to be, to set forth all that the battle of 
New Orleans might have signified, in case the 
negotiations for peace at Ghent had failed. Had 
Pakenham gained that battle—and that he would 
gain it seemed doubtful to nobody in Washington, in 
New England, or throughout the country—two things 
to all appearances must inevitably have happened. 
In the first place, England would have occupied the 
Louisiana Territory, and done what France essayed 
to do—unite Canada with the west bank of the 
Mississippi by indissoluble bonds. In the second 
place, no agency now discoverable could have 
averted the secession of the New England States, 
which in turn must have brought about an eventual 
resumption of their colonial relation to Great Britain. 
Thus caught in a vise between the dependencies and 
the allies of England, the Middle, Southern, and 
Western States could not have'held together. New 
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York and probably New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
would have joined New England; Kentucky and 
Tennessee must have gravitated toward the power 
which controlled the Mississippi. It could only have 
been a question of time, and of a short time, when 
Virginia and the remaining States would have 
acquiesced in the old status of dependence on Great 
Britain. Such were the issues which were present to 
Jackson's mind, when, with a smaller force than had 
been beaten at Bladensburg, he met and routed the 
brother-in-law of Wellington at the head of British 
legions that had driven Napoleon's best Marshal out 
of the Spanish peninsula. With Jackson, peace was 
needless. By Jackson the secession of New England 
was made worse than impossible; it was made 
ridiculous. These are the two memorable facts—the 
most memorable in the period between Yorktown 
and Antietam—which we regret that Mr. Adams did 
not bring out with sharper emphasis. 

M. W. H.in N. Y. Sun. 


POLITICS AND POLEMICS. 


A WASHINGTON BIBLE-CLASS. By Gail Hamilton. 


12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
This volume consists of a series of forcible and inter- 
esting essays upon the Scriptures and upon the status 
of the Christian religion in this age of apparently 
iconoclastic research. From an introduction to the 
volume we learn that the Bible-class met last winter 
on Sundays at the house of Mr. Blaine; that its mem- 
bers represented many and the most diverse of the 
Christian sects ; that it included one man at first and 
a considerable number afterward, and that its exer- 
cises consisted in the reading of the essays now 
printed in this volume, with a sequence of tea and 
cakes and informal debate upon each occasion. 
Whatever may be the opinion of readers regarding 
the ultimate logic of these essays, no reader, we feel 
sure, will deny their intellectual grasp and vigor, 
their manifold ingenuity, or the sprightly and pictur- 
esque interest of their literary manner. An opening 
chapter, entitled ‘‘A Preliminary Skirmish,"’ takes 
the form of dialogue, and contends that the ‘‘ higher 
criticism" of to-day has only cleansed and strength- 
ened the truths of Scripture. Inanessay upon ‘‘ The 
Real Genesis "’ we find that peculiar phenomenon of 
extended twilight which was called the after-glow, 
and which set all the world wondering in the autumn 
of 1883, advanced as areason for thinking that the 
miracle whereby Joshua was enabled to go on with 
the slaying of his enemies was a miracle in line with 
natural laws merely. In another place the author 
says that the water which was turned into wine at 
the marriage feast contained all the chemical ele- 
ments of wine, and that, although man is still unable 
to effect the molecular change whereby such trans- 
formation may be brought about, it is still reasonable 
to suppose that it was a change in accordance with 
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natural law, and consequently a miracle only in the 
eyes of ignorant men. But if Balaam’s ass had 
really spoken, it would have been a phenomenon in 
contravention of natural law, and so she holds this 
Bible story as “ allegorical, mythical, pictorial."" In 
a hundred ways, many of them apparently original, 
and all of them marked by a dash and vigor that 
cannot fail to interest, she attacks the difficulties of 
Scripture, and “slips in the sword of the Spirit 
between the loosened joints of Error’s gaping 
armor.’ Many of her sonorous phrases seem to have 
come fresh from the time of the Covenanters. Exalted 
rhetoric is natural to her. ‘During our war,” she 
says, ‘‘men battered away at Charleston for four 
years, and only displaced a few stones. The mighty 
earth-force touched her for one quivering moment 
and left destruction."” And when we read that “ the 
anemone whorls its tender petals of earliest spring in 
obedience to the law which guides Arcturus with his 
sons,’ we almost feel as though it were John Milton 
talking to the Washington Bible-class. One of the 
essays contains a paper by Mr. Blaine’s son, the late 
Walker Blaine, on ‘‘ Reasons for Episcopacy,”’ and 
another is dedicated to Mrs. Coppinger, Mr. Blaine’s 
daughter, who died about the time the Bible-class 
was started. N. Y. Sun. 


REV. STEPHEN HIGGINSON TYNG, D.D. 


RECORD OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE REV. 
STEPHEN HiGccinson Tync, D.D., and History of 
St. George’s Church, New York, to the close of his 
Rectorship. Compiled by his son, Charles Rockland 
Tyng. Illustrated. 8vo, $3.15; by mail, $3.38. 
Mr. Tyng’s loyal and affectionate record of his 
father's life is in two parts. The first, comprising 
eight chapters, is mainly autobiographical—the first 
three chapters purely so; the others, with additional 
notes, explanatory and illustrative. While the second 
part does not disappoint the expectations which it 
properly excites, it is much less interesting in its 
manner than the autobiographical portions of the 
preceding chapters. He was a direct descendant of 
Gov. Dudley of Massachusetts, and on his mother’s 
side from Francis Higginson, the first minister of 
Salem, whence, possibly, an evangelical strain of 
blood tempering that from the paternal side. The 
century was exactly two months old when he was 
born in Newburyport, Mass. When eleven years 
old, he went to Phillips Andover Academy, and got 
no learning, but much piety from the proximity of the 
Theological Seminary. Here was the first not merely 
conjectural influence working him to an evangelical 
temper. 
engaged in an impromptu prayer-meeting with five 
other students, and all six became distinguished 
clergymen. This shows the quality of his environ- 
ment. In 1814 a sermon by Dr. Gardiner Spring, 
then preaching in Newburyport, confirmed the And- 


Between meetings on Fast Day, 1812, he 


over impression. 
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He graduated from Harvard College in 1817, in 
the class which started Caleb Cushing on his dubious 
career, and which also gave us the late George 
Bancroft. A brief period of commercial life fol- 
lowed his graduation, in the course of which he was 
converted in the instantaneous manner than which 


\* end 


a 


Jozi. F 
a 


E. P. Dutton and Company. 


Wesley recognized no other. He studied theology 
with Bishop Griswold,;of Connecticut, whose temper 
was so evangelical that he had prayer- meetings, then 
a daring novelty in the Episcopal Church. Thus 
steadily impressed, young Tyng entered the ministry 
in full possession of those Low Church principles 
which dominated his career. Theologically he was 
not a good Episcopalian, for his theology was always 
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Calvinistic, not Arminian; finding its centre not in 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, but in the doctrine 
of the Atonement. He was a conspicuous repre- 
sentative of a religious tendency foreign to the natural 
bent of his church, and he fought for it a losing 
battle. There are less to do it reverence every year. 
In the second part of the biography, 
we have first a history of St. George's 
Church, New York, with which, after 
1845, Mr. Tyng was identified for the 
remainder of his life. Dr. Milnor had 
made it a fit garden for his successor's 
Calvinistic seed, Here Dr. Tyng found 
full scope for his organizing force and 
skill, In numbers and financial strength 
the church became a fine and proud 
success under his administration. This, 
as felicitously expressed by his eulogist, 
was that of a “judicious autocrat.’ The 
biographer is at pains to show that his 
father was not an extremist in his anti- 
slavery views. The wonder is that he 
should ever have been thought so—for 
he was a colonizationist after the Fugi- 
tive-Slave Law—until we remember that 
oue did not have to be extreme to be con- 
sidered so in the days of that iniquity. 
When the war-time came, Dr. Tyng was 
quick enough to draw the moral of 
emancipation. Later he was a strenuous 
fighter against the ritualist party and 
for Episcopalian “liberty of prophesy- 
ing’ in non-episcopal churches. Of the 
free intellect he had no conception, and 
for its activity nothing but vehement 
denunciation. The dogmas of the Church 
were for him infallible truth, and any 
doubt of them was sin. 

Dying September 3, 1885, he lived 
long enough, before the cloucing of his 
intellect, to see the growth of tendencies 
which to his mind were full of evil pro- 
mise. He had other cause for sadness 
in the waning of his great success. 
When his mind was much enfeebled, his 
automatism, as the new psychologists 
would say, was still equal to the most 
copious extemporaneous prayer. Take 
him for all in all, there is small chance 
that we shall see his like again in his 
Church, which is getting further every 
year from his ideal. There is not a suggestion of 
his vigorous and effective personality in the frontis- 
piece engraving, which presents a face of the most 
approved ecclesiastical inanity. N. Y. Post. 


a 


=Captain Charles King has almost ready for pub- 
lication a new military romance entitled ‘‘ Captain 
Blake.” 
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SMITH’S NEW DICTIONARY OF 
CAL ANTIQUITIES. 

A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Edited by WILLIAM SmiTH, LL. D. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged. In two volumes. Vol. I. Crown 
8vo, $6.30; by mail, $6.69. 

The editor of this book has been vouchsafed a happi- 

ness which it is not given to many scholars to enjoy. 

The first edition of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Antiquities ”’ 

appeared in 1842 ; itwas revised and.enlarged in 1848, 

and now, after almost fiftyyears, from its first appear- 

ance Dr. Smith is permitted to reissue it in a shape 
which promises as long a life in the future as it has had 
inthe past. Inthe vastness of its scope this dictionary 
has always stood alone inthe English language, and 
even in a foreign tongue there has been in the present 
century no work, except Lubke’s “‘Reallexicon,’’ which 
in a single volume, has covered the field of antiquities 
at once so widely and so sufficiently. Other books have 
treated special branches with greater particularity. 
In this the whole subject of antiquities is contained, 
private, political, legal, artistic, architectural, numis- 
matic, religious, military, theatrical. Of course, the 
scholar will never be content with the mere state- 
ments of results, which, however fuliy recorded, are 
all that can be expected in a book of this general 
nature; he will always want to know the steps by 
which these results were obtained ; for every doctrine 
set forth, he will not rest satisfied until he has seen 
the grounds on which it is founded. By him, the 
fuller and more particular handbooks, the mono- 
graphs and studies upon which, indeed, the dictionary 
is based, will need to be consulted. Even he, how- 
ever, will always begin his researches with some such 
work as this dictionary, and if he be English or 

American, this will be the book which he will use. 

But to the less advanced though earnest student, to 

the seeker for education in general, Dr. Smith has 

been and will be the best and almost the only guide 
through this great field. 

It seems scarcely necessary to remark, in these 
columns, upon the great advance that has been made 
in the study of antiquities during the past forty years. 
Both in archzology and in literary subjects the 
activity has been most vigorous. Of inscriptions 
alone, the discovery and publication of a wealth of 
material has quite revolutionized several departments 
of knowledge. The systematic excavation and re- 
excavation of ancient sites, while throwing light upon 
all the different branches of architecture, have yielded 
many treasures that illustrate life in classical an- 
tiquity. Our ideas of the constitutional and legal 
history of Greece and Rome have been revised. The 
comparative method, applied not only to language, 
but also to culture and religion, has explained much 
that before seemed dark and arbitrary. Asa result 
of all this, and with the ever-increasing special 
treatises and monographs, the books upon which 
scholars of fifty years ago used to pin their faith have 
become obsolete or been rewritten. 


CLASSI- 
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There has, therefore, been no lack of material for 
use in the revision of Dr. Smith’s Dictionary, and, so 
far as we have observed, this material has generally 
been carefully and faithfully employed. In fact, this 
edition may be regarded to a great extent as a new 
work, and readers will not be surprised to hear that 
in size it far exceeds the earlier one. The present 
first volume contains 1,293 pages; there were but 
1,053 in the former book, complete in one volume. 
It is true that in the first four letters of the alphabet 
the editor has been able to use the 7hesaurus of 
Daremburg and Saglio (which begun in 1877, has 
only reached the letter D); but there appears to be a 
corresponding growth further on. Thus, E now 
covers 123 pages, to 76 in the old edition; F, 77 to 48. 
To speak of single subjects in different branches of 
antiquities, we note that the article on Domus covers 
32 pages, to 10 in the former work; Zéeusinia, 
10 to 3; Exercitus, 46 to 29; Actio,gto 4; Fictile, 
14 to 3. In fact, we are told that one-third of the 
articles have been entirely rewritten, two-thirds 
greatly altered, about two hundred added, and 
hardly twenty reprinted as they stood before. There 
are also many more illustrations, this edition con- 
taining upwards of 450 new woodcuts. As in the 
former work, each article is signed with the initials of 
its writer, and a complete list of writers is given after 
the title page. In the former there were eighteen, in 
the present list forty-four (besides those members of 
the old staff who still survive), all Englishmen or 
persons holding positions in schools or colleges in 
the United Kingdom. 

It must be evident that, in a work of this vast 
extent, mistakes and imperfections will disclose them- 
selves only gradually, with time and use. Noone 
man lives who could pretend to criticise it at present 
except in general terms, with such particulars here 
and there as may meet his eye, or in the subjects in 
which he has special knowledge. The most obvious 
fault in the whole book is that the cuts are frequently 
very rude in their execution; the worst we have 
observed is that of the danaces, from which one 
could not possibly tell what this coin was like. Vol- 
ume II will be ready at Easter. N. Y. Post. 


= ‘‘ I cannot see why anyone should find the titles 
of Professor Drummond's books particularly hard to 
remember; yet only a fortnight since I recorded that 
in Kansas City a lady insisted upon calling ‘ The 
Greatest Thing in the World’ ‘ The Biggest Thing on 
Earth’; and within the past few days I have seen an 
order from a New York bookseller to the publisher 
of the book for one copy of ‘ Packs for Biscomb’"! I 
have sometimes been incredulous, when told of the 
grotesque mistakes made by illiterate readers in 
ordering well-known books; but after seeing this 
ingenious distortion of the title ‘Pax Vobiscum,’ I am 
prepared to credit anything that I hear or read of in 
this line.” Critic Lounger. 
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EARLE’S ENGLISH PROSE. 

ENGLISH PROSE: ITS ELEMENTS, HISTORY AND 

UsaGe. By John Earle, M. A. 8vo, $2.80; by mail, 

$3.04. 
Mr. Earle has written a unique work, of great value 
to writers who desire to form a good English style in 
the structural sense. Hehas the advantage of a very 
wide and thorough knowledge of the language in its 
successive historical stages, and he brings his learning 
to bear with an effect quite beyond writers on rhetoric. 
It is inevitable, perhaps, that he should overweight 
his matter (in our judgment) with philology in some 
passages which have only an episodical relation to 
his subject; but the work gaits so much from his 
knowledge of words and construction, and his excel- 
lent discrimination in the grammar of different styles, 
that the student easily bears with the occasional philo- 
logical lecture, which is in itself always instructive 
and interesting. A marked characteristic of the book 
is an abundance of quotation, and these extracts 
from all sorts of writers and every age are singularly 
excellent in matter and usually worth reading on their 
ownaccount. Mr. Earle is prone, too, to discussion 
of questions which, if touched upon by rhetoricians, 
are seldom well treated. The volume is, in fact, full 
of various thought, conservative, well balanced, and 
sound in conclusion. 


The author begins with the vocabulary, which he 
treats historically as native English, Romanic, and 
Latin; passes on to a treatise on grammar which is 
singularly forcible, and not more revolutionary than 
there is need of; examines the common characteris- 
tics of style—lucidity, variety, and euphony—but 
with nothing of the tediousness and perfunctory repe- 
tition of commonplace usually found in such chapters ; 
explains what idiom is, speaks of style as the habit 
of anauthor’s mind, and winds up with a novel and 
excellent history of the development of English prose 
through a thousand years. From a work so compre- 
hensive and varied we can here extract but little, 
merely to serve as a sample, and we can touch upon 
only a few of the topics which the author treats episo- 
dically but which are a main attraction ‘of his pages. 


He looks upon grammar as the logic of thought, 
and from that point of view analyzes the parts of 
speech and the linking of them together. The more 
quotable portions of this admirable exposition have 
to do with special words and usages. He especially 
reprehends the practice of despatching words by 
labelling them, as where he says that not every a is an 
indefinite article [two men of a mind] nor every ¢he 
a definite article [the more the merrier]. He does 
not discard the double genitive, ‘‘ the picture of the 
king’s,”’ nor does he decide against placing the adverb 
or phrase between the sign of the infinitive and the 
verb in all cases; he observes that, although the 
practice is new and growing common and is usually 
unnecessary, yet when the verb is active and draws 
after it a long object-clause, there is gain in so putting 
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the adverb, rather than after the clause, in case it can- 
not conveniently go before the Zo, and in this he is 
clearly right in the instances given. The tendency 
to givethe modifying phrase before the main state- 
ment, in order that the reader may not have to correct 
the idea after having received it in an unlimited form, 
is also obeyed bythis habit. The change may be 
looked on asa natural and useful development, and 
the practice as one to be employed or not according as 
it makes the sense easier without awkwardness, or 
contributes to euphony or to proper emphasis. An- 
other mooted matter in which Mr. Earle decides 
against the pedagogue is in sustaining the use of the 
separable particle at the end of the sentence, as in 
“the man whom I was talking with.’’ This usage is 
the English idiom, and the newer form, ‘‘ with whom,”’ 
is a French importation and more accepted only 
because itis alater fashion. Dryden first attempted 
the reform ; but the old way is often to be preferred 
for naturalness and grace. 


In the less technical part the author raises the 
question about poetical prose among the first. He 
warns the young writer that as prose is fed by poetry 
in diction, and as there is an excitemeat of the mind 
in its first effort which naturally induces a heightened 
language, he should be especially careful to avoid 
poetical phrase; but he adds the excellent advice 
that the reading of poetry is the best resource of one 
who would write prose well. He goes further than 
this, and opposes Mr. Masson, for examples, who in 
praising De Quincey would have us believe that 
poetry is only a heightened form of prose, so that 
prose may approach poetry without ceasing to be 
itself. Mr. Earle agrees with Coleridge and Arnold 
that poetry is organically different from prose, has a 
different logic and evolution. He says well that 
though in early ages the two were confused, this very 
confusion is a sign of immaturity. The necessity 
of observing the distinction between the two is, he 
says, ‘‘characteristic of mature and well developed 
literature when this separation is firmly established 
and universally understood.” 

In the foregoing exposition we have done but 
scanty justice to the interest and especially the 
suggestiveness of this work, and now have only to 
add that, apart from the grammatical, the reflective, 
and the historical portions of the volume, we have 
only praise for the direct advice given to the young 
writer. The author does not tell him to use 
monosyllables, or Saxon words, or short sentences ; 
and that is something to be thankful for. The 
vocabularly of the fifteenth-century English is the 
best, and must be the ground of any style, and its 
Romanic elements form a large part of its dignity 
and charm as well as of its force, naturalness, and 
reality ; the number of syllables is a matter of utter 
indifference; and as to the length of the sentence, 
variety requires sentences of all lengths, of direct 
and inverted construction, of relative and disjunctive 
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forms, of groups of adjectives of all numbers, and 
soon. Any advice which involves a young writer's 
cutting himself off from any part of the resources 
of the language, whether in vocabulary or construc- 
tion, is bad advice. It may take time for him to 
learn how to manage his wealth, but he cannot spare 
any of itinthe longrun. Mr. Earle'’s freedom from 
the pettiness of rhetoricians’ rules and their solemn 
maxims of perfection is refreshing ; his judgment is 
governed by good sense; he has no traditions, and 
does not find it needful to quote Campbell and Blair. 
He has put that behind him, if he ever regarded it ; 
and the tyro will profit if he can do the same and 
follow the hints that so good a student of prose as 
«Mr. Earle is will give him. The Nation. 


D. Lothrop Company. 


COLLEGE LIFE. 


THE New SENIOR AT ANDOVER. By Herbert D. 

Ward. Illustrated. 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 
Even to the utterly absurd school-boy pranks and 
yells the book is intensely American, while the 
description of the ball-match between Exeter and 
Andover equals any of the records of cricket matches 
that are the pivotal point of nearly every English 
school story. This fires the blood and rouses the 
enthusiasm of every reader who has ‘played'‘ or 
watched a match game, andjold alumni will live their 
days of excitement over again as they read. 

The character drawing in the book is strong. It is 
personal without being familiar or aggressive! and, 
to even those who do not know the Phillips An- 
dover Academy, 
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delightful study—a true type of the conscientious and 
noble American school principal. John Strong, the 
central figure—the poor boy who works his way 
against all odds, is no “softy” or “ goody-goody,” 
but a clean, manly, practical and determined lad, to 
know whom through this story will be a tonic to the 
weak-kneed or the thin-skinned young fellows who can 
not take a dare or stand the sneers of fools and bullies. 
The story is so evidently the outgrowth of Mr. Ward's 
own school memories and experiences that this, too, 
adds zest and interest ‘to the narrative, which can be 
recommended to all readers as a strong, helpful 
humorous, pathetic, and absorbing story of lifein an 
American boarding-school, told by one who was an 
American boarding-school boy. Many of the illus- 


— 


Father Lambkin Proposes the Toast to Mrs. Grooge—and Kitty. 
From ‘‘ Zhe New Senior at Andover.” 


trations are direct reproductions of Andover buildings 
and surroundings. 


=The Unknown Library is the title of a new series 
just begun by the Cassell Publishing Company. The 
stories are written by well-known writers who prefer 
for the once to write over a pseudonym. The books 
are long and narrow, just the right shape to slip read- 
ily into the pocket of a man or woman's coat, and 
they are bound in flexible cloth and ornamented with 
a modest design. The type is large and the margin 
generous. The first volume in the Unknown Library 
is ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe,"’ the story of a Russian Nihi- 
list, by Lanoe Falconer. The story of ‘‘ Eleanor Lam- 
bert,’’ by Magdalen Brooke, is the second in the 
series. Publishers’ Weekly. 
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LINCOLN REMINISCENCES. 


INSIDE THE WHITE HousE IN WAR TIMES. By 
William O. Stoddard. Illustrated by Dan Beard. 
12mo, 75 cents: by mail, 86 cents 

The author of this volume was one of President 

Lincoln's private secretaries from 1861 to 1864. His 

duties in that capacity necessarily made him 

acquainted with much that was unknown to the 
world at large, and gave him unusual opportunities 
of seeing behind the scenes and of estimating the 
agencies and influences that were at work moulding 
the course of the Administration. Even at this 
distance of fime from the events of which. he speaks, 
however, Mr. Stoddard preserves a becoming reti- 
cence on many points. Clearly, he does not consider 
that the lapse of a quarter of a century emancipates 
him from all responsibility, and it is greatly to his credit 
that in nearly every instance in which he writes from 
personal knowledge concerning the inner life of the 

White House in Lincoln’s time, it is for the purpose 

of refuting some fallacy or brushing away some 

calumnious report about the President or Mrs. Lincoln, 

If these pages do not add greatly to our knowledge 

of Abraham Lincoln, they assuredly tend to ennoble 

his character, and, above all, they throw a pathetic 
light upon the nature and extent of the burdens borne 
by the President during the Rebellion. 

It is principally with the details of the White House 
business life that Mr. Stoddard deals. He shows us 
just what the duties of Lincoln's secretaries were; 
what was the character of the heavy and constant 
correspondence that poured in from all parts of the 
country ; how the President was protected from the 
annoyances and irritations with which the mail was 
charged all the time; how the President received his 
callers ; his private life; his receptions; his Cabinet 
councils, and generally speaking, the more familiar 
and intimate aspects of the Executive Mansion. That 
Lincoln’s mail should have been carefully sifted was 
obviously necessary. That is no more than is done 
for every business man with a considerable corres- 
pondence. But it was the more necessary in this 
case because during the whole of the war the Presi- 
dent’s mails seem to have become the main channel 
through which the malignity, meanness, cruelty and 
madness of the Nation poured itself. Mr. Stoddard’s 
account of this feature of the secretaries’ work 
deserves to be studied with especial care. Everybody 
who had a grievance oran animosity ; everybody who 
was base enough to wish to wound wantonly; every 
ruffian who needed an outlet for his filthy soul; every 
crank and lunatic outside the asylums, appear to 
have been absorbed in writing letters to the President, 
denouncing, slandering, cursing, abusing, advising 
or directing him. 

It is a pity that these correspondents could not 
know that their letters all fell harmless into the con- 
venient waste-paper baskets which flanked the desks 
of the secretaries. By no chance did any one of the 
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malignant epistles come under the President's notice. 
All such were quietly burked, and were written in 
vain. Sometimes a specially crazy letter of advice 
or suggestion was shown to Lincoln, if only to cheat 
the poor over-burdened soul out of a laugh, but this 
was not often. Mr. Stoddard was so situated as to 
see all the more sordid and base aspects of the war. 
At the White House and the Capitol centered all the 
passions and meannesses, the greed and self-seeking, 
the guile and intrigue, of the time. The President 
was literally besieged by clamorous and hungry 
office-seekers until he announced his intention not to 
interfere with the appointing power of the heads of 
Departments. As he said, he meant to have no more 
influence with that Administration. But when the 
office-seekers of the ordinary kind ceased to throng 
the corridors and ante-rooms, a new breed took their 
place. These wanted commissions in the army, or 
had inventions they desired to have adopted, princi- 
pally military. So it came about that all the tables 
were loaded with models of guns and shells and 
hand-grenades and ships and monitors, and all the 
inventors or their agents were on hand to explain 
and push the merits of their work. We have found 
these reminiscences of the White House in war 
times highly interesting, and for the most part fresh. 
The author’s sympathy and appreciation do him 
honor, and his delicacy and caution are praise- 
worthy. All lovers of Lincoln will welcome this well- 
written and entertaining volume, and when they 
have read it they will think more highly than ever of 
the martyr President. N.Y. Tribune. 


DR. JOHNSON’S FRIEND. 


MRS. THRALE AFTERWARDS Mrs P10zz1. A sketch of 
her Life and Passages from her Diaries, Letters and Other 
Writings. Edited by lL. B. Seeley, M. A. With nine 
illustrations after Hogarth, Reynolds, Zoffany, and 
others. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

As one never tires of reading of Mrs. Thrale and her 

contemporaries, this volume prepared by Mr. Seeley 

will receive a warm welcome. It is acceptable for 
more reasons than one. In the first place, the reader 
is gratified to find so much richness squeezed into so 
little room; and in the second, he is pleased by the 
attractive appearance of the book. Everybody who 
knows English literature knows Mrs. Thrale—herself 
not a woman of letters, but a party to one of the most 
famous friendships in the world. A curiously con- 
trasted pair, this vivacious little woman brought up in 
the lap of luxury, and the big, lumbering philosopher, 
whose life until he met her, was a continual fight with 
poverty ; she a creature with dainty ways, habited in 
fashionable attire; he, with the manners of a clown, 
arrayed in soiled linen and snuff besmirched broad- 
cloth. And yet what could have been more harmoni- 
ous than their relations? Mrs. Thrale was a hero- 
worshipper, and she was clever enough to see the 
greatness of Dr. Johnson's soul through the forbidding 
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crust that encased it. There is not much in this book 
that we are not already acquainted with, and yet there 
is nothing that we do not enjoy reading again. It is 
presented in such an agreeable form that we forget 
that it is rechauffé ; in fact, it lends itself so admirably 
to this manner of serving up, as to have all the flavor 
of a new-made dish. An inter- 
esting feature of the book is 
the illustrations, which are re- 
productions of well-known ori- 
ginals. The frontispiece is, 
naturally, a likeness of Mrs. 
Thrale, from a painting made 
after she became Mrs. Piozzi. 
Hogarth’s portrait of himself is 
given, with his dog sitting com- 
fortably in the corner of the 
canvas. Then we have portraits 
of the famous beauties Elizabeth 
and Maria Gunning, of Mrs. 
Abington as ‘‘ Roxalana,”’ after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; of Sir 
Joshua himself, by himself; 
of Garrick as ‘‘ Abel Drugger ;”” 
and of Mr. Thrale; and yet, 
singularly enough, there is no 
likeness of Dr. Johnson. These 
plates are excellent reproduc- 
tions and add much to the inter- 
est of a charming book. 

Critic. 


LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. Including 
Boswell’s “ Journal of a Tour 
to the Hebrides”’ and John- 
son’s ‘ Diary of a Journey into 
North Wales.” Edited by 
George Birkbeck Hill. New 
edition, In six volumes. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, $7.50; by mail, 
$8.58. 

The historian Alison _pro- 

nounced this to be the most in- 

teresting biographical work in 
the English language; and suc- 
ceeding generations have con- 
firmed the verdict in every 
respect. It is a book read by 
every one who claims to be 
familiar with English literature. 

It is cherished by as many more 

who have but a ‘ bowing ac- 

quaintance”’ with Dr. Johnson 
and Boswell, for the sake of old familiar friendship, 
or as an inherited taste. 

As the task of editing the ‘ Life’’ progressed, Mr. 
Hill was brought to a realization of the gulf that 
divides us from the period when the great lexico- 
grapher was in his prime. Books with which every 
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one was then acquainted are read now only by the 
curious; allusions and quotations which once fell 
upon a familiar ear now pass unrecognized or mis- 
understood. Moreover, Mr. Hill discovered that not 
only Boswell’s narrative required illustration, but also 
Johnson's quoted conversation, ranging over so many 
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From Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson.”” Harper & Brothers 


James Boswell, Esq. 


and such various subjects, the fruits of intellectual 
curiosity, a boundless love of reading and a capacious 
memory. Although the editor has not in every case 
succeeded in tracing the quotations of which both 
Johnson and Boswell proved so lavish, he has done 
so in almost innumerable instances. He is justly 
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proud of having discovered the origin of the lines 
that Dr. Johnson quoted when he saw the Highland 
lass singing at her spinning-wheel, and that he dis- 
covered in one instance that Boswell was quoting 
himself. 

The hew material added is considerable and even 
important: fifteen hitherto unpublished letters of the 
“Great Cham;” his college composition in Latin 
prose, preserved in the library of Pembroke College, 
but never before printed (a fac-simile of this composi- 
tion is given here) ; a long extract from his manu- 
script diary ; a suppressed passage in his ‘‘ Journey 


From Boswell’s *‘ Life of Johnson.””—Harper & Brothers. 


to the Western Islands ;’’ Boswell’s letters of accept- 
ance of the office of Secretary to Foreign Correspon- 
dence to the Royal Academy, and Mr. Longley’s 
record of his conversation with Dr. Johnson upon 
Greek metres. The ‘‘ Diary of a Journey into North 
Wales,” in the year 1774, undertaken by Dr. Johnson 
with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, appears in an appendix. 
It seems that Boswell was not aware that Dr. Johnson 
had kept any journal or notes of what he saw; here 
Mr. Hill follows Croker’s Text. 

The fine, large print is an appreciative recognition 
of what goes to make an attractive edition. The ap- 
pendices contain Johnson's letters to his mother and 
Miss Porter, in 1759, and other notes upon various 
subjects, autograph records by Johnson (1766) in the 
Bodleian Library, Johnson's sentiments toward his 
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fellow-subjects in America, his travels and love of 
traveling, the inmates of Johnson's house. etc. 

Four volumes are occupied with the ‘‘ Life,’’ one 
with the ‘Tour to the Hebrides’’ and ‘‘ Journey 
into North Wales,’’ and the sixth and final number 
contains a great variety of addenda. This includes 
the titles of works quoted in the notes, a collection of 
autograph letters, an index conveniently planned by 
alphabetical arrangement, and “ Dicta Philosophi,” 
a concordance of Johnson's sayings. A chart of 
Dr. Johnson's contemporaries has been drawn up for 
this edition by Margaret and Lucy. Hill. 

The illustrations are numerous. Eleven portraits 
of Dr. Johnson, one of his father, and three of 
Boswell, fac-similes of handwriting, and of letters 
and views of the dwellings in which Dr. Johnson 
lived. Here occurs a delightful reprint of the 
remarkable characters who were at Tunbridge 
Wells with Richardson in 1748, from a drawing 
once in the novelist’s possession, with references 
in his own writing. The numbers identify the 
figures of Dr.and Mrs. Johnson, Colley Cibber, 
“Mr.” Garrick, Miss {Chudleigh (the Duchess of 
Kingston), Mr. Pitt and Mr. Nash and other 
notables of the age. 

Many are the merits of this interesting and accu- 
rate edition of Boswell’s Life, merits so diligently 
maintained as to win for the editor a place in 
Johnson’s schod/—a school distinguished, as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds observed, “ by a love for truth 
and accuracy.” Philadelphia Ledger. 


=Dr. Smiles’s most recent effort of biography, 
his memoir of the famous publisher, the late John 
Murray, is announced for publication by Mr. 
Murray. The title is “A Publisher and his 
Friends,”’ and, besides a life of the publisher of 
Byron and Moore, it will contain selections from 
his correspondence. It is a little over a hundred 
and twelve years since John Murray was born. 
Dr. Smiles will give an account, too, of the 
progress of the firm from its origin in 1768 down 
to 1843. Atheneum. 


THE BUCCANEERS AND MAROONERS OF 
AMERICA. 

BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE FAMOUS ADVENTURES 
AND DARING DEEDS OF CERTAIN NOTORIOUS FREE- 
BOOTERS OF THE SPANISH MAIN. A new illustrated 
edition. Edited by Howard Pyle. 8vo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.28. 

It is a slightly abridged reprint of Exquemelin’s 

‘‘Bucaniers of America,” first published in English 

in 1684, with some selected chapters added from 

Johnson's “ Lives of the Pyrates,’’ works which seem 

almost unknown to the now rising generation, but 

which thirty or forty years ago were often a school- 

boy’s most valued treasures. There is, apparently, a 

fashion in all things, in the literature of boys as in the 

frocks of their sisters, and at present the first seems 
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to set in favor of unrestrained imagination and 
untiring verbosity. We are not prepared to say that 
the change from the simpler tastes of their fathers is 
altogether an advantage. Sir Henry Morgan and his 
companions are scarcely to be held up to the young 
as examples of virtue and morality ; but the story of 
their lives is at least the reasonably true relation 
of some of the most wonderful achievements of man's 
daring and endurance; and, though it may be from 
an antiquated preference of the friends of our youth, 
we find the escape from Maracaibo, the storming of 
Porto Bello, or the march to Panama, as described 
in the quiint language of two hundred years ago, 
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brutes; it is almost an insult to his memory to force 
Morgan into the company of Black-Beard. None 
the less, the book is a very good one. Atheneum, 


KENTUCKY. 
THE STORY OF KENTUCKY 
With illustrations by L. J. Bridgeman, and a map. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.27. 
The plan ofthis series, called “The Story of the 
States,’ is excellent. A typical personage is taken, 
and his early relations or adventures in the country 
before or during the Revolution and the fate of him- 
self or his family are drawn, and so there is combi- 


By Emma M. Connelly. 
8vo, 





Shooting for a Wife. 


D. Lothrop Company. 


infinitely more thrilling, more entertaining, and more 
wholesome than the impossible exaggerations or the 
maudlin sentimentality of the heroes of modern 
fiction. Mr. Pyle has done what he had to do in a 
most satisfactory manner, though as a matter of 
personal taste we should rather have had Ringrose’s 
continuation of the ‘‘ History of the Bucaniers”’ than 
excerpts from the ‘‘ Lives of the Pyrates.’’ Johnson's 
characters were thieves and ruffians of the most 
degraded type, without one redeeming good quality— 
Ringrose’s, like Exquemelin’s, were also ruffians, 
greedy and merciless; but they preyed on soldiers, 
fortified posts, and ships of war ; they were as good 
at trumpet sound as ‘‘when goblets danced the 
round’’; they were bold, bad men; the others were 


From ‘** The Story of Kentucky.” 


nation of romance and history, the former never 
receiving too great prominence, All histories of the 
States should show exactly what the author makes 
conspicuous, and is something which teachers neglect 
to explain, and it is the great travail of this country 
before the Declaration of Independence and the pro- 
tracted struggle after Independence ,was gained. 
Young people, and many older ones, believe that 
after the battle of Yorktown all was plain sailing and 
that the fruit was ripe and only wanted picking. 
Miss Connelly tells us how uncertain were State 
matters, how little was the cohesion, and how only 
after a long time and the surmounting of difficulties 
apparently impossible, at ‘last perfect union was 
brought about. There was in the case of Kentucky 
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little sympathy felt for her by Virginia and the East. 
The Mississippi, or the mouth of it, held by Spain, 
was vital to the West and of no commercial interest 
to New England. No settlers had fought for their 
lives with greater bravery and more terrible losses 
than the Kentuckians, and ‘‘the dark and bloody 
grounds” were truly descriptive of the scene of many 
a massacre. This strife with the Indians brought 
about a spirit of self-reliance which Kentucky in the 
past as in the present has ever retained. All these 
points, with the adventures of Boone and Kenton, the 
author writes about in good style, and at the conclu- 
sion of the volume the latest episodes in the history 
of the State are carefully presented. N. Y. Times. 
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D. Lothrop Company. 


LIFE OF RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND FRIENDSHIPS OF RICHARD 
MONCKTON MILNES, First Lord HoucGuton. By 
T.. Wemyss Reid. In two volumes. With two portraits. 
8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.25. 
Mr. Wemyss Reid has been fortunate in his subject. 
For more than half a century Richard Monckton 
Milnes occupied a conspicuous position in society— 
in the widest and best acceptation of the term—not 
only in England, but throughout Europe; and the 
magnetic influence of his personality continued after 
he had passed away. A man of singular quality, 
with a decided strain of genius, he achieved honor- 
able distinction in various capacities, if he attained 
pre-eminence in none. A true poet, and within mea- 
surable distance of being a great one, he was also 
a graceful prose-writer and an admirable critic. De- 
spite his deep feeling for literature, he was even more 
strongly drawn to affairs, and his highest ambition 
was for apolitical career. In him peculiar intellectual 
attractiveness and manifold accomplishments were 
united with a generous heart and a phenomenal talent 
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From ‘* The Story of Kentucky.” 
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for inspiring confidence and liking in all whom he 
met. A catalogue of his permanent and temporary 
friendships would comprise the names of the majority 
of the eminent men and women of the century. 

From the opening chapter, which treats of Monck- 
ton Milnes’s father, there is hardly a page that the 
reader would wish to skip. 

Not the least interesting portion of the biography 
is that which deals with Monckton Milnes’s early 
years, his school and college life. Most readers will 
find in these chapters much that is either new or for- 
gotten. At Trinity, Cambridge, where his father 
before him had gained distinction, his tutor was 
Connop Thirwall, afterwards Bishop of St. David's, 
whose influence, according to Milnes’s biog- 
rapher, was far more powerful than any 
other in the “ making of his mind.””. When 
Alfred Tennyson entered Trinity as an 
undergraduate, he was so struck by Milnes’s 
face that he said, “ That is a man I! should 
like to know; he looks the best-tempered 
fellow I ever saw.” They at once struck 
up a close friendship that lasted through 
life. 

Lord Houghton truly, in Landor’s expres- 
sive phrase, ‘‘warmed both hands before 
the fire of life.’’ But, though in his life- 
time he received his good things, it was not 
appointe@unto him, as unto his great con- 
temporary and friend, to have his reputa- 
tion tormented after death. We lay down 
Mr. Reid’s volumes with a feeling that, 
whatever may be the precise value of Lord 
Houghton’s work, the man was far greater 
than what he accomplished. 

John F. Rolph in the Academy. 









IN PRAISE OF BOOKS. 


I love my books as drinkers love their wine ; 
The more I drink, the more they seem divine; 
With joy elate my soul in love runs o’er, 

And each fresh draught is sweeter than before ! 
Books bring me friends where’er on earth I be— 
Solace of solitude, bonds of society. 


I love my books ! they are companions dear, 
Sterling in worth, in friendship most sincere ; 
Here talk I with the wise in ages gone, 
And with the nobly gifted in our own: 
If love, joy, laughter, sorrow please my mind, 
Love, joy, grief, laughter in my books I find. 
krancis Bennoch in the Book-Lover 





=A book on the “ Childhood and Youth of Charles 
Dickens,” by Robert Langton, will be published soon 
in London. It is said to consist largely of entirely 
original and interesting information. It will be illus- 
trated with eighty-five wood engravings from original 
drawings. There will be a limited edition on hand- 
made paper. 
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NOTES. 


=Sir Edwin Arnold has returned to London from 
Japan. 

=Dr. Furness will present ‘“‘ The Tempest’’ in the 
coming volume of the Variorum Shakespeare. 


=Macmillan & Co. announce an edition of Lock’s 
well-known Arithmetic, revised and adapted for the 
use of American schools, by Prof. C. A. Scott, of 
Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


=William Hartpole Lecky, the distinguished his- 
torian, whose history of England in the Eighteenth 
Century has just been completed, is described as ‘‘a 
lank-built, loosely-hung, clean-shaven man, with 
bright, carrot-colored hair; and he is an Irishnfan by 
birth, lives entirely in the eighteenth century and is 
oppressively industrious; but while he lacks back- 
bone, he is the soul of amiability and his years are 
fifty-two.” Current Literature. 


=The sixth volume in the Adventure Series will be 
entitled ‘‘ The Log ofa Jack Tar.’’ The work des- 
cribes adventurous passages in the life of James 
Choyce, master mariner, who flourished in the early 
part of this century. It differs from previous volumes 
in the series as it has never before been published, 
and the editor, Commander V. Lovett Cameron, has 
had to deal with the original MS., to which his intro- 
duction and notes, with several ilJustrations, will be 
added. Atheneum, 


=Jerome K. Jerome, the humorist, whose books 
are selling up in the hundred thousands, though 
many intelligent critics are still skeptical of their 
merits, is a man of only thirty years. He is of me- 
dium stature, rather good-looking, and has brown 
hair that is usually rumpled over his high forehead. 
His gray eyes are deep set, and he has a thick, 
drooping mustache, good straight nose, and a large 
head. He lives in Chelsea Gardens, and his rooms 
overlook London. Independent. 





ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
A. Reader.— 


The author of “His Natural Life” is M. Clarke. It is 
published in the “‘ Harpers’ Select Library,” at fifty cents. 
M, A. S.— 

Henry James, 34 De Vere Gardens, London. 

Noah Porter, New Haven, Conn. 

O. B. Frothingham, 118 Marlborough Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Francis Parkman, 50 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 

G. P. Lathrop, New London, Conn. 

Mrs, F. H. Burnett, is now in Europe, but her address is 
Washington, D. C. 


OBITUARY. 


THE VERY REV. EDwARD HAYES PLUMPTRE, Dean 
of Wells, died suddenly at the Deanery on the morn- 
ing of Sunday, February 1, in his 7oth year. Hehad 


for some time suffered from bronchial asthma and 
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heart disease, and this year wintered at the Deanery 
instead of going abroad. He had been confined to 
his room for some months, but his illness was not of 

a nature to cause immediate anxiety. On Friday his 

medical attendant, Dr. Purnell, found symptoms of 

inflammation of the bowels, which developed rapidly, 

and ended fatally, as stated. : 

Dr. Plumptre was born Aug. 6, 1821. He was a 
scholar of University College, Oxford, where he ob- 
tained a double first and graduated B.A. in 1844, and 
became a Fellow of brasenose College in the same 
year. Three years later he was ordained priest and 
appointed chaplain at King’s College, London, at 
which institution he was elected to the chair of Pas- 
toral Theology in 1853. He was Assistant Preacher 
at Lincoln’s Inn from 1851 till 1858; Select Preacher 
at Oxtord 1851-3, 1864-6, and 1872-3; and Boyle 
Lecturer in 1866-7. In 1863 he was appointed to the 
prebendal stall of Portpool in St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
and in 1869 was presented by the Primate to the Rec- 
tory of Pluckley,in Kent, which he exchanged in 1873 
for the vicarage ot Bickley, in the same county. Dr. 
Plumptre was for four years—1869-74—a member of 
the Old Testament company of the committee ap- 
pointed by Convocation to revise the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Bible. He was Grinfield Lecturer on the 
Septuagint at Oxford, 1872-4 ; Examiner in the School 
of Theology at Oxford, 1872-3; and Principal of 
Queen's College, Harley Street, from 1875 till 1877. 
In 1881 he was installed at Wells in succession to the 
late Dean Johnson, having some years previously re- 
ceived the honorary degree of D. D. from the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. He was the author of numerous 
theological writings, including contributions to several 
distinct series of commentaries of the Bible, His 
most important prose work was ‘‘The Life and Letters 
of Bishop Ken,” published in 1888. His sacred verse 
more particularly the volume entitled, ‘Lazarus and 
other Poems,” secured considerable favor; but, as a 
man of letters, he is most widely known for his schol- 
arly translations of Aschylus, Sophocles, and | Dante. 
His latest publication was a criticism of General 
Booth’s financial proposals, which appeared a fort- 
night since. Dean Plumptre lost his wife about a year 
ago. He took an active interest in all local affairs, 
was a liberal supporter of charities, and recently gave 
a thousand pounds to the Theological College at 
Wells. Publishers’ Circular. 

ELiE BERTRAND BERTHET, the French novelist, 
died on February1. Hewas born at Limoges in 1815 
and received a good education. In 1834 he went to. 
Paris, where most of his life was passed in writing 
feuilletons for leading journals and reviews. Among 
his many successful novels are ‘The Poacher,” 
(1846), ‘‘ The Stork’s Nest,” (1848), “‘ The Catacombs 
of Paris,’ (8 vols., 1854), ‘‘ The Bird of the Desert,” 
(1863), ‘‘ The Child of the Woods,” (1865), ‘‘ The 
Dramas of the Cloister,” (1874) and “ Prehistoric 
Romances,” (1876). Publishers’ Weekly. 
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PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Vols. VII, VIII, IX. By Henry Adams. The Second 
Administration of James Madison, 1813-1817. With 
an index to the entire work. Three volumes, I2mo, 
$4.50; by mail, $4.88, 

See review. 

New York. By Theodore Roosevelt. Author of 
‘*The Winning of the West,” etc, Historic Towns. 
With maps, 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Mr. Roosevelt says: “It has been my aim less to collect 
new facts than to draw from the immense storehouse of facts 
already collected those which were of real importance in 
New York history, and to show their true meaning, and their 
relations to one another; to sketch the workings of the 
town’s life, social, commercial and political, at successive 
periods, with their sharp transformations and contrasts; and 
to trace the causes which gradually changed a little Dutch 
trading hamlet into a huge American city.” 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


PERICLES AND THE GOLDEN AGE OF ATHENS. By 
Evelyn Abbott, M. A. Author of “ A History of Greece,”’ 
etc, Illustrated. Heroes of the Nationsseries. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

The life of Pericles in this volume is made the centre of 
an account of the period of Athenian ascendency, written 
in a spirit of sympathy with Greek Democracy. The book 
is copiously illustrated with maps and well-selected and 
fresh examples of the art of the day. It is liberal in senti- 
ment, wide in its scholarship and accurate, but conventional 
in its view of Greek life. 


ScHURER’s HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 
Division I, Vol. II. Clark’s Foreign Theological 
Library. New series. Vol. XLIII. 8vo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.42. 

THE COLONIES, 1492-1750. By Reuben Gold Thwaites. 
With four maps. Epochs of American History. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.co. 

The first of aseries of three books of which the other two 
are to cover the formation of the Union, 1750-1829 and its 
establishment, 1829-1889. Like the others this is intended 
to give with bibliographies and copious references to author- 
ities a compact and illuminating account of the organization 
of the colonies, The work is dry, but accurate. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE BY WIL- 
LIAM I. Based chiefly upon Prussian State Documents: 
By Heinrich Von Sybel. Translated by Marshall Living- 
ston Perrin, Ph. D., assisted by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 
Vol. I. With portrait. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.72. 
The character of the first volume indicates clearly that Dr. 
Heinrich von Sybel’s “ Founding of the German Empire by 
William I” will be an important contribution to historical 
literature. The work is to be in reality a history of Prussia 
from 1850 to 1870; and the author, through the permission 
of Prince Bismarck, given in 1881, has had access in the 
preparation of it to the contents of the Government archives 
and to the registry of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 
Here. of course, he found an unlimited supply of the most 
useful material, which he has used to present for the first 
time a full statement of the aims and policy of Prussia 
through these eventful years, leading up to the German 
Empire. The author does not attempt to conceal his Prussian 
and National Liberal convictions, and this fact may prevent 
his work from attaining to the first rank as history. But the 
store of new material which he has brought to light makes 
his book of the utmost importance. The translation is by 
Marshall L. Perrin, of Boston University. The work will 
consist of five volumes, the remaining four of which are to 
be issued between now and next summer, 
The Book Buyer. 
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Tue History OF ENGLAND. From the Accession of 
James II. By Thomas Babington Macauley. New 
edition. In five volumes. With portraits and illustra- 
tions. 8vo, $7.50; by mail, $8.60, 

An edition in good print on fair paper, with processed illus- 
trations from engravings, chiefly portraits, useful but of vary- 
ing value, and an index to each volume and the five indices 
are collected and printed together at the close of the last 
volume, instead of being compiled into one. 


THE Story OF KENTUCKY. By Emma M. Connelly. 
With illustrations by L. J. Bridgman and amap. “The 
Story of the States.”” 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 


See review. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


A CuHILp's RoMANcE. By Pierre Loti, author of 
“Rarahu,” etc. Translated from the French by Mrs- 
Clara Bell. Authorized edition, Revised and corrected 
intthe United States. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

Dedicated to the Queen of Roumania for no particular 
reason, the recollections of his childhood told by M. Pierre 
Loti have an artistic simplicity that one finds among French 
writers only. Love—real love—is omitted from thé'story, 
though when it comes to the preparatory school for the cole 
Polytechnique the writer cannot forbear to slip ina memoran- 
dum from his diary about a certain Jeanne in ‘+a blue gown, 
trimmed with gray fur, and a hat withawing init’ but he 
hastens to add, in order to keep his promise to the Queen of 
Roumania, that this love was merely imitative of romantic 
attainments pursued by his chums at school. “Todo as they 
did, I wrote her name in cipher (sic) on the covers of my 
copybooks, and in a dilettante fashion, for the notion of the 
thing, I tried to persuade myself that I was really in love.” 
It can hardly be said that Mrs. Clara Bell has caught the 
flavor of this thread of reminiscences ; perhaps because that 
flavor is incommunicable, residing in M. Loti’s style, rather 
than anything striking or original that happened to him as 
child and boy. But at least one gets a glimpse of life in a 
French Protestant family whose males took naturally to the 
ocean, but who brought up their little Pierre in a way that 
was scarcely calculated to make a hardy sailor of him. 

N. Y. Times. 


ANNE BRADSTREET AND HER TIME. By Helen 
Campbell, author of ‘ Prisoners and Poverty,’ “ Miss 
Melinda’s Opportunity,” etc. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02, 

The biography of Anne Bradstreet introduces to American 
readers the earliest of the women-writers of America. It is 
a somewhat remarkable life-story capitally told. It is, as the 
author says, “the story of one woman who, in the midst of 
obstacles that might easily have daunted a far stouter soul, 
spoke such words as her limitations. allowed.” 


Publishers’ Weekly. 


BosWELL’s LIFE OF JOHNSON. Including Boswell's 
“Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” and Johnson’s 
“ Diary of a Journey into North Wales.” Edited by 
George Birkbeck Hill, D.C, L. New edition. In six 
volumes. Illustrated, 8vo, $7.50; by mail, $8.58. 

See review. 


DésIREE. Queen of Sweden and Norway. Transla- 
ted from the French of Baron Hochschild. By Mrs. M. 
Carey. 200 copies printed on hand-made paper. 
12mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.86. Popular edition, 90 
cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

It was a praiseworthy undertaking for Baron Hochschild 
to prepare a sketch of his royal mistress. For many years 
he was her court chamberlain, and heard from her own lips 
some of the particulars of her early life. Other matter he 
owes to his father, and to papers preserved in the private 
archives of the Bernadottes. Désirée Clary, daughter of a 
silk manufacturer of Marseilles, was “ a rare example of the 
caprices of fate.’’ Before she was thirteen she was betrothed 
to Napoleon Bonaparte, and in about a year was jilted by 
him that he might marry Josephine. It is evident that she for- 
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gave him, but all her life had a petty spite against the woman 
who supplanted her. A beautiful heiress, she was sur- 
rounded with suitors, but gave her hand to one much older 
than herself, whom she knew but slightly. Bernadotte, she 
said, “‘ was a different sort of aman from those I had refused, 
and I consented to marry him when I was told that he was 
man enough to withstand Bonaparte,” Désirée seems to have 
been a woman of no strength of character. She was incapable of 
understanding the momentuous issues of the times in which 
she lived; and she had no appreciation of the man whose 
wife she was. After a brief sojourn with him in Sweden, 
she went back to Paris, because she preferred life there, and 
did not again visit the country over which he was sovereign, 
for thirteen years; all this time she was separated from her 
only child. Why King Oscar should have adored this 
mother is puzzling to the reader. She lived to see the third 
generation of Bernadottes ascend the throne, and died in 
1860. It is a singular instance of the irony of destiny that 
another Josephine Beauharnais, granddaughter of the Em- 
press, should become the daughter-in-law of Désirée, and 
be with her when she breathed her last. 

The Literary World. 


FURTHER RECORDS. 1848-1883. A series of Letters, 
by Frances Anne Kemble. Forming a Sequel to 
Records of a Girlhood and Records of Later Life. 
With a portrait of Mrs. Charles Kemble. 8vo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.07. 

LorD MELBOURNE. By Henry Dunckley, M. A., 
LL. D. With portrait, t2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
86 cents, 

Lord. Melbourne was decidedly a remarkable man, and 
Dr. Dunckley has written rather a dull book about him. 
When you are confined to 240 small pages, it is a mistake to 
devote some ten to the ancestors of your hero’s grandmother, 
more especially as Mr. Torrens’s identification of one of 
them, the Coke of Queen Anne’s time, with the Sir Plume 
of “‘ The Rape of the Lock” is a mistake, as Dr. Dunckley 
appears to be aware. Sir George Brown,not the Vice-Chamber- 
lain Coke, was Sir Plume. ‘ Nobody,’’ said Pope, “but Sir 
George Brown was angry, and he was a good deal so, and 
for a long time.’’ Again, in the accounts of William Lamb’s 
career in the House of Commons it was quite unnecessary to 
go into the rights and wrongs of Queen Caroline, or the 
scandal about the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke. And what 
is Dr. Dunckley’s authority for saying that William Lamb 
“ did not take kindly to the stubble ?” In the “ Melbourne 
Papers’’ it is stated that he was accounted an excellent shot, 
and some of his bags are given. The chapter on Lord Mel- 
bourne at the Home Office is one of the best in the book, 
and those on his premierships are written with knowledge, 
the only slip that we have been able to detect being that the 
abandonment of the Appropriation clause by the Whigs is 
assigned to 1837 instead of 1838. But more stress should 
have been laid upon the wisdom or unwisdom of making 
the appropriation of the Irish Church money the cardinal 
principle of the ministry of 1835. Dr. Dunckley might also 
have enlivened his book by introducing some of the pungent 
phrases with which Lord Melbourne was accustomed to sum 
up a political situation. Atheneum. 


MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. Heing extracts from the 
Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, from 1835 to 1871. 
Edited by Horace N. Pym, New edition; to which 
are added fourteen original letters, from J. S. Mill, never 
before published. In two volumes. 16mo, $1.50; by 
mail $1.60. 

A neat reprint, but without notes or other addition of these 
letters published ten years ago, and written by one who was 
in close and constant contact with literary and scientific 
England for a generation. 


Mrs. THRALE, AFTERWARDS Mrs. P10zz!. A sketch 
of her life and passages from her diaries, letters and 
other writings. Edited by L. B. Seeley, M. A. With 
nine illustrations after Hogarth, Reynolds, Zoffany, and 
others. 1I2mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

See review. 
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RECORD OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF REV. STEPHEN 
HiccInsoN TyNnc, D.D., AND History oF St. 
GEORGE’S CHURCH, NEW YORK, TO THE CLOSE OF HIS 
REcToRSHIP. Compiled by his son, Charles Rockland 
Tyng. Illustrated. 8vo, $3.15; by mail, $3.38. 

See review. 

THE LIFE. LETTERS, AND FRIENDSHIPS OF RICHARD 
MONCKTON MILNES, First LorpD HouGuTon. By T. 
Wemyss Reid. Introduction by Richard Henry Stod- 
dard. In two volumes. With two portraits. 8vo, 
$375; by mail, $4.25. 

See review. 

TycHo BrRAHE. A picture of scientific life and work 
in the Sixteenth Century. By J. L. C. Dreyer, Ph. D. 
Illustrated. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.81. 

The author has neglected no source of information ; he writes 
of his hero with admirable impartiality ; and consults the needs 
of his more studious readers by providing an excellent index, 
and a very full list of bibliographical references. The book 
is set off besides with some particularly interesting illustra- 
tions; and the result of much painstaking and accurate re- 
search has been the production of a biography, not specially 
attractive, it is true, in a purely literary sense, but of perma- 
nent value from the ample means it affords for the distinct 
realization of the character, surroundings, and individual 
place in the history of astronomy of one of the greatest 
observers the world has seen. Saturday Review. 


TRAVEL. 
ADVENTURES ON THE Mosquito SHoreE. By E. 
George Squier, M. A., F.S. A. With sixty-six illustra- 


tions. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.04. Worthington’s 
International Library, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 

A reprint of ‘ Waikna; or, Adventures on the Mosquito 
Shore,” originally published in 1855, under the pen-name 
‘Samuel A. Bard,” and repeatedly reprinted since. The 
book has held a deservedly high place among books of travel 
in Central America. 


Honpuras. The Land of Great Depths. With 
map and portraits. By Cecil Charles, author of 
“San José de Costa Rica,” etc. 1I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 

This work is a happy medium between the vague rhapso- 
dies of some tourists over “ stately palm trees ” and “ gorgeous 
sunsets”? and the wearisome egoism with which others 
chronicle every dinner, every cigar, and every headache, It 
is, in fact, a concise little guide book for those who go to 
Honduras to settle, and the information that fills it is of a 
thoroughly practical kind. Two of its four sections are 
devoted to a full account of the local mining and agricultural 
industries, and supplemented with a short appendix of 
needful statistics respecting hotels, routes of travel, duties, 
currency, etc., together with a few of the most necessary 
Spanish words for use in the country. 

The first and last sections of the volume are chiefly 
occupied with the details of the author’s own travels through 
the interior of the country, to which—though far from 
representing it as a tropical fairyland—he gives a much 
better character than it received from the European tourists 
of the last generation, most of whom seemed to agree with 
the few survivors of the ill-fated expedition of Cortes in 
pronouncing it “ a country of thedevil.” For this difference 
of opinion Mr. Charles accounts plausibly enough at page 80: 
‘“‘Trresolute and easily-discouraged folks,’ says he, ‘soon 
become disgusted with the life, and set up a tremendous wail 
to return to ‘civilization,’ as they call it. They are people 
who have not the slightest idea of adapting themselves to 
circumstances and getting at the best side of life. * * * 
and these are the people, I believe, who make the ridiculous 
and depreciating reports of Honduras that we sometimes 
read in the newspapers,” N. Y. Times. 
How WE WEnT AND Wuat WE Saw. A Flying 

Trip Throughout Egypt, Syria, and the A®gean Islands. 
By Charles McCormick Reeve. 8vo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.52. 

Mr. Reeve is spokesmax for a party of Minnesotans which 
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appears to have been organized upon a sudden impulse for 
purposes of travel, and which, boldly committed to the 
management of Mr. Cook, reaped signal advantages from 
that confidence. The notes of travel in this volume are 
less interesting than the by-play of personal adventure and 
criticism, Mr. Reeve and his friends appear to have set out 
rather too strongly imbued with that scepticism which impels 
travelers not only to challenge every statement made to 
them, but which, in the absence of uncommonly full previous 
knowledge, renders them liable to refuse credence where 
it is really due. On the other hand, a book of travels written 
by one determined to take nothing for granted, and to 
follow in no well-worn ruts, merely because they are well- 
worn, promises much original and untrammelled observation. 
In this case, moreover, the writer has a good deal of that 
humor which has come to be recognized as distinctively 
Western, and his odd phrases and rollicking exaggeration 
often produce very amusing effects. 

Of course they visited all the regular sights in Egypt, and 
our traveler’s account of the ascent of the Great Pyramid is 
worth quoting at length, had we but the space for it. 
According to Mr. Reeve, the swarming Arabs so infest the 
place and so pester every one who makes the ascent that 
it is quite impossible to secure even a moment’s silence and 
seclusion in which*to appreciate the magnificence of the 
view from the summit, or to meditate upon the historical 
associations of the pile itself. All the description of this 
excursion, including the visit to the Sphynx, is racy in the 
extreme, and it speedily appeais that this typical American 
party were above all things determined to see everything 
with their own eyes, and never to estimate anything at the 
value put upon it by others. So Mr. Reeve never hesitates 
to say so plainly when he is disappointed in a view or a 
show-place; nor will he make-believe in the beauty or 
majesty of what struck him as ugly or sordid, 

Mr. Reeve’s notions coacerning the ancient religion of 
Egypt are advanced with more confidence than the extent 
and nature of his researches perhaps warrant, but they have 
the merit of freshness, and they are not without support in 
archeology. Throughout the book, however, there runs a 
breezy and buoyant air, which is stimulating and sympathetic. 
It serves to emphasize the contrasts between the oldest and 
the youngest of peoples in quite a curious way, moreover, 
though nothing of the lurid was probably aimed at by the 
author. N. Y. Tribune. 


SKETCHES IN ITALY, AND New ITALIAN SKETCHES. 
By John Addington Symonds. New Edition. 2 vols, 
16mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

A reprint of two volumes, first issued in 1883 and now 
published without change, in a cheap but neat form. 
“Sketches in Italy”? was compiled by the author from his 
“Sketches in Italy and Greece,” and “ Sketches and Studies 
in Italy,” both published in 1879. “ New Italian Sketches ”’ 
was compiled in the same way from “ Sketches and Studies 
in Italy,” and “ Italian Byways.”’ Both are intended to furnish 
travelers useful reading, and deal principally, but by no means 
wholly, with North Italy. 


THE New Jamaica. Describing the Island, explain- 
ing the conditions of life and growth, and discussing its 
mercantile relations and potential importance; adding 
somewhat, in relation, to those matters which directly 
interest the tourist and the health-seeker, By Edgar 
Mayhew Bacon and Eugene Murray Aaron, Ph. D. 
Illustrated by the authors after original sketches, and 
from photographs taken by Dr. Jas. Johnstone and 
others. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents, 

A manual, written somewhat in the style of the summer 
resort guide, giving a large amount of cursory information, 
not overburdened by statistics. 


RELIGION. 


A WASHINGTON BIBLE CLAss, 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 
See review. 
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Forty DAYS WITH THE MASTER. By Bishop Hun- 
tington. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 

This book of brief addresses and prayers is intended to 
follow the course and supplement the work of two books 
by Bishop Huntington which have preceded it, “ Helps to 
a Holy Lent,” and “ New Helps to a Holy Lent.” This 
issue of the series deals with the practical duties of Christianity 
in society. 


FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. Three Sermons on 
stages in a consecrated life. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 


ISAAC AND JACOB. Their Lives and Times. By George 
Rawlinson, M A. Men of the Bible series. 12mo, 
80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

The Book of Genesis is almost the sole original authority 
for the lives of Isaac and Jacob. The author has studied 
this thoroughly, and has also obtained considerable assistance 
in writing his essay from the works of several modern 
writers, who have devoted special attention to the period ; 
such as Dean Stanley’s “ Lectures on the Jewish Church,” 
Ewald’s “ History of the People of Israel,’ F. B. Meyer’s 
“Jacob,” Robinson’s “ Researches in Palestine,” Canon Tris- 
tram’s “ Land of Israel,” etc. Publishers’ Weekly. 


St. PauL. His Life and Times. By James Everich, 
M.A_ Men of the Bible series. 12mo, 80 cents; by 
mail, 89 cents. 

A brief, condensed and rapid chronological account of 
St. Paul’s life, written ‘by one who believes that the vision at 
Damascus was the miraculous bodily appearing of Christ to 
percecutor Saul. Mr. Everach is a professor of apologetics in 
the “Free,” that is, not established, Pesbyterian Church of 
Scotland. He freely uses the researches of the later criticism, 
but is opposed to its conclusions. 


SERMONS BY THE REV. JOHN MCNEILL. Volume I. 
Introduction by Rev. A. T. Pierson, D. D. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Practical evangelical sermons, simple, sincere and direct. 
Mr. John McNeill is the Scotch pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Kegent Square, London, in which Edward Irving 
once preached, 


TEN TALES ON THE “‘ TE DEUM ;” OR, SOMETHING TO 
READ ON SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. By E. and N. Hard- 
man. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Ten stories from the annals and legends of the church and 
of the saints, with clauses from the “ Te Deum ”’ as texts. 


THE CAUSES OF THE SouL. A Book of Sermons. B 
Dr. William Reed Huntington. 12mo, $1.40; by mail, 
$1.54. 

Dr. WR. Huntington, a brother of Bishop F. D. Hunt- 
ington, is to-day one of the leading divines in the puipit of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the sermons in this 
book, which takes its title from the text, “‘O Lord, thou hast 
pleaded the causes of my soul,” are simple, practical and 
direct, 


THE EVOLUTION OF MAN AND CHRISTIANITY. By 
the Rev. Howard MacQueary. New edition. 12mo, 


$1.35; by mail, $1.49. 
POETRY. 

A PsaLM OF DEATHS AND OTHER POEMS. B 
S. Weir Mitchell, M. D., LL, D., author of “ The Hill 
of Stones and Other Poems,” “The Cup of Youth,” 
etc. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.18. 

The celebrated Philadelphia physician dedicates his 
poems to James Russell Lowell. Many of the verses have 
a sad cadence, but in the latter part assume a more joyous 
tone. Most of them were written during 1890. The tale 


of Dominique de Gourgues is told at length by Parkman in 


his “ Pioneers of France in the New World.” 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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LyrA ELEGANTIARUM. A collection of some of the 
best Social and Occasional Verse. By deceased English 
authors. Revised and enlarged edition. Edited by 
Frederick Locker Lampson. Assisted by Coulson 
Kernahorn. The Minerva Library of Famous Books. 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 73 cents. 


MrrE10. A Provencal Poem. By Frédéric Mistral. 
Translated by Harriet W. Preston. New Edition. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Miss or Mrs. Preston (for we do not know which she is, 
and we have seen her called both) appears by herself—and 
so not in worse company—in a very well printed and pretty 
reprint of her translation of Mistral’s “ Miréio.’”” The work, 
which is a good many years old, has a pleasant modest 
preface, and is readable enough, though it is perhaps not ex- 
cessively faithful to the manner of the original (as, indeed, the 
translator frankly admits), and though that original is not 
equally admired by all judges. Saturday Review. 


Poems. By Emily Dickinson. Edited by two of her 
Friends, Mabel Loomis Todd and T. W. Higginson. 
New edition. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 96 cents. 

This volume of poems, posthumously published and writ- 
ten by an eccentric old maid, have attracted universal atten- 
tion for their originality, force and spiritual quality, 

RosE Brake. By Danske Dandridge, author of 
‘Joy and Other Poems.’ 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 

“Rose Brake,” a dainty little volume of poems, by Mrs. 
Danske Dandridge, fully confirms the favorable impression 
already made by her first publication. The same elfin notes, 
the conjuring touch, and sparkling metrical effects, as well as 
the more human passion of graver verse, are unchanged in 
quality, perhaps a little fortified in expression. The most 
distinctive gift of Mrs. Dandridge is Fancy—elect and elu- 
sive. Here she excels; while in the expression of sentiment 
less imaginative, her work is good, but not surpassing. Her 
impersonations of intangible things are somewhat in Dante 
Rossetti’s vein : 

“The swarming shades of weary days 
That take the lonely House of Thought! 
A restless rabble, unsubdued ; 
A wild and haggard multitude ; 
Distorted shapes that spring from tears, 
And torments born of wedded fears.”’ 

So the “Wood Demon” reminds one of Miss Christina 
Rossetti’s famous “ Goblin Market,” not by means of mere 
imitation, but in its touch and tone. Without the rich and 
profound genius of the elder woman-poet, Mrs. Dandridge 
has more facility of expression, and she is by no means lack- 
ing in poetic temperament or talent. Zhe Literary World. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND 
LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Selected 
and arranged with notes by Francis Turner Palgrave. 
New edition. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.04. 

A new edition of “ The Golden Treasury” of best songs 
and lyrical poems in the English language, selected by Pro- 
fessor Palgrave, contains a number of new pieces. There is 
no anthology of English verse so good as this; though there 
are many larger ones, none selected by a finer taste or from 
a loftier standard of poetic values. Philadelphia Press. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, OR THE GREAT CONSUM- 
MATION. By Sir Edwin Arnold, K. C. C. S. I., author 
of “ The Light of Asia.”’ Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25; by 
mail, $1.38; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 

THE POETICAL WoRKS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Edited by Edward Dowden. New edition. 12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.50. 

Mr. Dowden’s edition of Shelley represents as complete a 
copy of the poet as we are ever likely to get. It is possible 
that Mr. Forman may discover some lost treasures, or 
Mr. Esdaile allow the verse of his grandfather still unpub- 
lished to see the light in print. But for all practical pur- 
poses, the new edition now received contains all that the 
most enthusiastic and exigeant Shelleian is ever likely to 
require. London Bookseller. 
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Winona. A Dakota Legend and other Poems. By 
Captain E. L. Huggins. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 


$1.00. 
FICTION. 

A COLONIAL REFORMER. By Rolf Boldrewood, 
author of “Robbery Under Arms,” “The Miner’s 
Right,” etc. I2mo, 90 cents, by mail, $1.06. 

This is not a biography, but fiction, and it ought to be 
gratefully welcomed by a deserving and long suffering minority 
of novel readers, for there is something in it besides the 
inevitable love tale. The hero is a clever and well-to-do 
young Englishman, whose principal fault, after inexperience, 
is an inherited tendency to reform other people, himself being 
the model and standard to which all should conform. Such 
Englishmen generally inflict themselves upon the United 
States—for a brief period; but the hero of this ,story takes 
his ideals and £5,000 out to Australia, where he has many 
adventures, laughable and otherwise, and succeeds in reform- 
ing himself. Even this result would not be obtained except 
through much assistance from men quite as good as he and 
far wiser. The interest of the reader, however, is not con- 
fined to the hero; there is a heroine who comes into the 
pages occasionally, to the reader’s delight—a young woman 
of admirable mind and physique, who is refreshingly free 
from the susceptibility of most novelists’ young women, and 
who will not marry until she finds a man who has force as 
well as manners and morals. The remaining characters, of 
whom there are many, are all true to Australia, of which 
country the author is a native. They are merchant princes, 
squatters, gentlemen, adventurers and ruffians, and the hero’s 
experiences are as unexpected and sometimes as thrilling as 
any that have befallen young men of large sentiment and 
small sense who have ventured into our Western berder—a 
land whose men and manners are called to-mind by this tale 
from the island continent. N. Y. Herald. 


A Gop oF GoTHAM. A romance from the life of a 
well-known actress. By Lee Bascom. 12mo, paper, 

40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. s 
The action of the story is in New York. Donita Lorraine, 
a celebrated actress, is the heroine, and Gordon Grey, a 
prominent society man, the hero. The theme is the romance 
of Donita'and Gordon. It introduces Mrs, Langtry, the 
actress, and involves a tragedy. The novel is sensational 
throughout. Publishers’ Weekly. 


A Mystery. Translated from the French of Madame 
Henry Gréville, by Anna Dyer Page. Cassell’s Sun- 
shine series. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A SENSITIVE PLANT. A new Novel by E. and D. 
Gerard, joint authors of “Reata,” “The Waters of 
Hercules,” etc 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 71 cents. 
Town and Country Library. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

Chiefly a character study of a lovely young Scotch girl. 
Her sensitive, shrinking nature causes her great unhappiness 
in the rough contact of life, and is often the cause of great 
unhappiness to others. The background is Scotland for a 
time—then Italy. There are a couple of love-stories and the 
usual complications, but all freshly worked out. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


BROKEN PLepGes. A story of Noiret Blanc. By 
Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, I2mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 27 cents. 

CriquetTeE. By Ludovic Halévy, author of “The 
Abbé Constantin.’’ Translated by Arthur D. Hall. 
Rialto series, I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The story of a young French actress, by one of the ten- 
derest and most idyllic of French novelists, told from her 
appearance as a child to her death. 

Diane. A Chronicle of the Reign of Charles IX. 
By Prosper Mérimée. With one hundred engravings 
on wood, from drawings by Edouard Toudouze. Newly 
translated into English by George Saintsbury, 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 

The same translation, with the same illustrations that 
appeared in December last. 
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For HER DaILy BREAD. By Litere. With preface 
by Col. Robert G. Ingersoll. Globe Library. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

The story of the struggle of two young women to earn 
their living in Chicago, in the course of which they meet a 
number of commonplace adventures which are told in a 
commonplace way. 


HELEN AND ARTHUR; OR, Miss THUSA’S SPINNING- 
WHEEL. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 27 cents. 

Is TH1s YouR Son, MyLorpD? A novel. By Helen 
H. Gardener, author of “* Men, Women and God,” “A 
Thoughtless Yes,” etc. With portrait. 12mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 86 cents. 


JoHN INGLESANT. A romance. 
house. In two volumes. New edition. 
by mail, $1.62. 

A handy reprint, in clear type and two convenient volumes 
of a romance which was in great vogue ten years ago, and 
now suffers from the reaction arising from its undue accept- 
ance then. 


LitirH. A sequel to ‘‘ The Unloved Wife.” By 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. With choice illustra- 
tions. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

Mrs. MAYBURN’S TWINS; WITH HER TRIALS IN 
THE MORNING, NOON, AFTERNOON AND EVENING OF 
just ONE Day. By John Habberton. Author of 
“ Helen’s Babies.” 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
26 cents. 


ONLY A FARMER'S DAUGHTER. By Lillian Herbert 
Andrews. Globe Library. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 22 cents. 


REUNITED. A Story of the Civil War. By a popular 
Southern author. With illustrations, by F. A. Carter. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

A wagstory, with its scenes laid in Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, with an account of the battle of Chickamauga. 


ROMANCE. Being the Tales of a New York Story 
Club. 8vo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 27 cents. 

“ Romance”’ is the title of a new monthly periodical pub- 
lished for The New York Story Club, by C. A. Watson, Fifth 
Avenue and Fourteenth Street, New York. We shall be 
much surprised if it does not have the immediate and pro- 
nounced success which it merits. It contains nothing but 
short stories, but the first has twenty-one of these, and more- 
over they are by such authors as Alphonse Daudet, Rudyard 
Kipling, Robert L. Stevenson, Julian Hawthorne, Guy de 
Maupassant, Marie Wainwright. Ichabod Crane, Charles 
Michelson, etc. It is a publication of a high order of merit 
which meets a definite want in a practical way. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 


By J. Henry Short- 
16mo, $1.50; 


STAND FAsT, CRAIG-RoystTon! A novel. By William 
Black, Author of ** Prince Fortunatus,” “A Daughter 
of Heth,” **A Princess of Thule,” etc. Illustrated. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


THE CHEVALIER OF PENSIERI VANI Together with 
frequent references to the Prorege of Arcopia. A novel. 
By Stanton Page. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

Fiction is indebted to Mr. Stanton Page for a new depar- 
ture, really new, and yet not violent. ‘The Chevalier of 
Pensieri-Vani”’ is a book that will appeal to a small audience 
of accomplished readers ; without any pose of cosmopolitan- 
ism; it has an old-world distinction and harmoniousness of 
manner ; its sustained ease is proof that the author is not 
only competent and well versed in regard to his theme, but 
has also a fund of reserved force that makes itself unmistak- 
ably felt. The Chevalier is of the number of Italy’s lovers, 
who are drawn to her from afar, and love her with a patriot- 
ism sustained by the esthetic instinct that delights in her 
traditions, her nature, and her art. He had won his patent 
of “ cavalier” by a superb performance on the organ in the 
cathedral v Orvieto, when his feet trod (out in the words of 
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his romancist) the red wine of harmony, and his fingers 
dripped with the rich juices of the keyboard’s vintage; then, 
at the very height of his performance, the organ failed, and a 
magnificent burst of silence crowned his effort. To delight 
in this book requires a certain attitude of cosmopolitanism, 
not unlike the author’sown. To readers who have this, the 
refined satire, without acrid or bitter savor, the rare literary 
temper, the active presence of the elusive divinity called 
Style, and the clever and unexaggerated noting of characters 
—perhaps types rather than individuals—will afford a 
pleasure, genuine and unusual in degree and in kind. 
Literary World. 


THE CRYSTAL BUTTON; OR, ADVENTURES OF PAUL 
PROGNOSIS IN THE Forty-NINTH CENTURY. By 
Chauncey Thomas. Edited by George Houghton. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Soon there will be nothing to be pre-empted that is to say 
in the future. All the land in process of formation 2,000 or 
4,000 or 100,000 years to come will be squatted on. We 
can’t say that the author of “« The Crystal Button”’ has gone 
on the érisées of Mr. Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward” or 
Lieut. Fuller’s “A. D. 2000,” or William Morris’s “‘ Nothing 
from Nowheres,” but all these stories follow, with the one 
under notice, the same direction. All of them work up the 
mechanics of the kingdom come and draw on their imagina- 
tions. The cavalry Lieutenant, with ‘a cobbler stick to his 
last” mental process, gives us in the year 2000 a big stand- 
ing army, and of course there must be fighting. Mr. Thomas 
or Mr. Houghton presents, as does Mr. Bellamy, the era of 
peace, brought about by restaurant dinners, a standard pen- 
dulum, solar system factories, and, of course, air-ships. In 
that fine city of Tame, where Paul Prognosis lands in his 
nightshirt, the people dwell in pyramids, the pyramidical 
form possessing many advantages over tenements. Culture 
has gone so far in the city of Tame, due to scientists, that 
the naturalist section has extirpated all the noxious and use- 
less animals, except the rats. In that happy future we are to 
suppose that canvas-back ducks and terrapin will, through 
judicious selection, be the common food. The machinery of 
all these books has the same starting point. You push the 
button (a man who goes to sleep or who is knocked in the 
head or who takes too much of an anesthetic) and off she 
goes. “The Crystal Button” is well written and far from 
being wearisome. N. Y. Times. 


THE GrraT TABoo. By Grant Allen. 8vo, paper, 
30 cents ; by mail, 32 cents. 

There is some pleasant enough fooling in Mr. Grant 
Allen’s last story, “The Great Taboo.” It is based in part, 
as he admits, on Mr. J. G. Frazer’s “‘ admirable and epoch- 
making work, ‘The Golden Bough,’”’ and on hints from 
two or three other books which he mentions. In mid-Pacific 
a girl falls overboard from an English ship, and a young man 
goes after her. The ship is carried away, and they float 
towards an island on which are many superstitious natives, and 
many extraordinary customs, and mysteries, including the 
“secret of korong” and the “great taboo,”’ There is also a parrot, 
centuries old, who had been taught a long yarn by a Sunder- 
land sailor, in the reign of Charles II, and who recites it for 
the benefit of Felix and Muriel, the castaways aforesaid. 
This yarn lets them into the secrets of the island, and they 
contrive to get the better of their enemies. It is all extrava- 
gant (and very easy) fooling, but it serves its purpose, like 
many another imaginative book of its class, by filling up a 
vacant hour. Atheneum. 


THE LiGHT THAT FAILED. By Rudyard Kipling, 
author of “Plain Tales From the Hills,’’ “ Soldiers 
Three,” etc. New edition, 12mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.13. 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 
Globe Library. 12mo, paper, 
22 cents 
The first long consecutive story, it is shorter than most 
novels, written by Mr. Kipling. The general verdict of 
criticism is that while it has the characteristic quality of his 
short stories, it does not equal their promise. 


By Rudyard Kipling. 


20 cents; by mail, 
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THE MAN WITH A THUMB. By W. C. Hudson 
(Barclay North), author of “The Diamond Button: 
Whose Was It ?”’ “ Jack Gordon,” “ Knight E£rrant,’’ 
* Gotham, 1883,” etc. Cassell’s Sunshine series. 12mo, 
paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 

A story of the detection of crime, with its scene laid in 

New York, told rapidly and clearly. 


THE PLUNGER. A Turf Tragedy of Five-and-Twenty 
Years Ago. By R. Hawley Smart. Author of “ Breezie 
Langton,” ‘Long Odds,” etc. 1I2mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 71 cents. Lippincott’s series of Select Novels, 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

This story may be described as “racy”’ in a dual sense. 
It is a story of the Cesarewitch, and is written in Mr. Hawley 
Smart’s well-known lively style. Rob Gauntlet is the 
Plunger, but there are degrees in foolishness and plunging, 
as in everything else, and he goes not so deeply that he 
cannot come to the surface, poorer, but certainly wiser, and 
worthy to marry pretty little Rosie Wrexford. The girls of 
the story have only one topic of conversation—namely, 
horses and racing—therefore, it says much for the author’s 
methods that he should succeed in making them at all 
attractive. It is in the betting ring, though, and in his inti- 
mate knowledge of the shady as well as the better side of 
racing transactions that Mr. Hawley Smart is at his best, 
and the inevitable murder is as cleverly worked out as the 
great race scene, when the Plunger finally justifies his name, 
and wins only to find he has lost. Publishers’ Circular. 
THE ROMANCE OF A SPANISH Nun. By Alice Mont- 

gomery Baldy. American Novel series. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

TOLD AFTER SUPPER. By Jerome K. Jerome. With 
ninety-six or ninety-seven illustrations by Kenneth M. 
Skeaping. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

ToLtp AFTER SupPpeR. By Jerome K. Jerome, 
author of “The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” 
“On the Stage and Off,” etc. With ninety-six or 
ninety-seven illustrations by Kenneth M. Skeaping. 
Altemus’ Idle Hour series. 8vo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

A series of short stories, told in the effort, not always suc- 
cessful, to rival “ American humor” by the successful author 
of several plays. 

Two MEN OF THE WoRLD. A novel. By Harriet 
True Bates. 1I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

A dramatic story, in which the heroine’s affections are 
disputed by two lovers. Her previous history complicates 
and mystifies in the beginning, but the interest is centered 
in her action in a crisis where she is forced to decide 
between Redfern and Fitzgerald, and in the sensational and 
unexpected denouement. Publishers’ Weekly, 
Two PENNILESS PRINCESSES’ By Charlotte M. 

Yonge, author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,”’ “ Un- 
known to History,” etc. - 12mo, 75 cents; by mail‘ 
87 cents, 

The two penniless princesses of Miss Yonge’s story are 
two self-willed girls of the house of Stuart, the daughters 
of the ill-fated James I. Shut up and moping in the old 
castle of Dunbar with their half-bruthers and sisters they 
bitterly resent their position, and long to go out into the 
world, and to see their brother reinstated. They eventually 
gain one wish, and are quite content to exchange their 
faithful friends in Scotland for the glamour of court life. It 
would be giving away the story to tell their subsequent 
adventures; but the tale is in Miss Yonge’s best style, and 
will please girls of all ages, Publishers’ Circular. 
Was It Love? By Paul Bourget. Translated by 

Camden Curwen. Illustrated. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 88 cents. The Rose Library, paper, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

A neat French novel in which two men are in love with 
one woman and after a duel between them she betrays her 
love for the wrong man and never marries. The story has 
in it nothing objectionable from the American standpoint 
and its chief charm from the French is its style, which is lost 
in translation. é 
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WINCHESTER MEADS. In the Time of Thomas 
Ken, D.D. By Emma Marshall, author of “ Under 
Salisbury Spire,” ‘In the East Country,” etc. With 
eight illustrations. 12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

Though a true “ child of the house ”’—as Mrs. Marshall 
prettily calls the boys of Winchester—would dispute the 
entire appropriateness of the title, and might further object 
to one or two topographical details, no reader can fail to 
admit the charm of this little historical romance, which 
recalls Miss Charlotte Yonge in her earlier days. But 
though Miss Yonge has perhaps a firmer grasp on history, 
and can paint stirring events in more vivid colors, her 
successor does not yield to her in delineation of character, 
or in clothing her narrative with the atmosphere of the 
chosen time and place. Even the prominence given to the 
religious element is not out of harmony with a story that 

has for its central figure Bishop Ken, whose life was a 

protest against the sinfulness of “the world.” The other 

characters, too, stand out clearly; and, what is more, each 
fits into its place—the loving mother, the Puritan maiden, 
the two sons, one of whom goes to court. and the other 
becomes a nonconforming “ gospeller,”’ while both remain 
true to one another and to the teaching of Ken. The fanatical 
uncle is less satisfactory, nor should we expect to meet with 
a spoilt child in such a household. But if it be incumbent 
on a critic to find faults, so it is necessary for an author to 
provide foils to the virtues of his heroes and heroines. The 
illustrations, from buildings at Winchester and St. Cross, 
supply just the background that is wanted for an almost 
perfect story. Academy. 


THE Famous HENtTy Books. 
NEW EDITIONS. 


By PikE AND Dyke. A Tale of the Rise of the 
Dutch Republic. By G. A. Henty, Author of ‘‘ The 
Lion of St. Mark,” ** With Clive in India,” etc. With 
full-page illustrations by Maynard Brown, and four maps. 
I12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 

The adventures of a young English volunteer, are made 
the basis of an account of the struagle for liberty in the 

Netherlands, during its opening year. 


By ENGLAND'S AID; OR, THE FREEING OF THE 
NETHERLANDS. (1585-1604). By G. A. Henty. 
Author of “By Pike and Dyke,” “The Lion of 
St Mark,” “For the Temple,” etc. With ten page 
illustrations by Alfred Pearse, and four maps. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 

The closing years of the great fight for liberty in the 
Netherlands, including the defeat of the Armada and the 
capture of Cadiz told in the adventures of a young English- 
man. 

WITH WOLFE IN CANADA ; OR, THE WINNING OF A 
CONTINENT By G. A. Henty, author of “ With Clive 
in India,” “ Facing Death,” etc. With twelve full- 
page illustrations by Gordon Browne. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 90 cents 

The events leading up to the taking of Montreal told in 
the shape of a boy’s romance, a sort of historical ‘“‘ Oliver 
Optic.” 

WITH CLIVE IN INDIA; OR, THE BEGINNINGS OF AN 
Empire. By G. A. Henty. Author of “A Tale of 
Waterloo,” etc. With full-page illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 

The ten years in which India, from Madras to Calcutta, 
was won by Clive, are described with the adventures of a 
young “writer” of the East India Company, as the thread 
on which the facts are strung. 


IN THE REIGN OF TERROR. The Adventures of a 
Westminster Boy. By G. A. Henty, author of “ The 
Young Carthaginian,” “The Lion in the North,” etc. 
With eight full page illustrations. By J. Schonberg. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 

The French Revolution during the Reign of Terror told 
from the royalist standpoint in the adventures of an English 
boy in Paris and Nantes, 
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A TALE OF WATERLOO. One of the 28th. By G. A. 
Henty. Author of “With Clive in India,” “In the 
Reign of Terror,” etc. With full-page illustrations by 
W. H. Overend, and two maps. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 90 cents. 

The closing years of the Napoleonic wars, to and includ- 
ing Waterloo, told in a young sailor’s and soldier’s career. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Edited by William Smith, LL. D., William Wayte, 
M.A., G. E. Marindin, M.A. Third edition revised 
and enlarged. In two volumes. Vol. I. Crown 8vo, 
$6.30; by mail, $6.69. 

See review. 

A History OF GREEK LITERATURE. By Thomas 
Sergeant Perry, author of “ English Literature in the 
Eighteenth Century.” ‘ The Evolution of the Snob,” 
etc. Folio, $5.50; by mail, $5.90. 

Thomas Sergeant Perry has written a new work which 
will take rank among the most important of the books of the_ 
season, The work is addressed to the general reader rather 
than to the classical student, and will be found of use to the 
business and professional man who wishes to refresh his 
recollection of the Greek literature of his college days, as 
well as to the reader who has no knowledge of ancient lan- 
guages. The work is divided into seven books, treating of 
‘The Epics,” “ Lyric Poetry,’ “Greek Tragedy,” “The 
Historians,” “The Orators,” “The Philosphers,”’ and 
“Hellenism.” The author’s method of exposition is intelli- 
gent, simple, candid, fair. In the case of mooted points 
which German criticism is still engaged in trying to solve, he 
sets the evidence of both sides clearly before the reader, 
leaving him to form his own opinions. But he evidently 
inclines to the belief in the multiple authorship of the “ Iliad’’ 
and “ Odyssey’—the theories concerning which he states 
with commendable fullness and impartiality. He summarizes 
the narratives of these great epics, and gives copious extracts 
from the best English translations of them, his introductions 
serving to reflect the atmosphere of the poems, and to bring 
them into the proper perspective. In the case uf the Greek 
tragedies, comedies, histories, and philosophies, Mr. Perry is 
equally interesting and instructive, the selections from trans- 
lations giving the reader an excellent insight into the thought 
of the time and his comments throwing an abundance of light 
upon the life of which that thought is the outward sign. 
There is nothing dry or pedantic in his treatment of the sub- 
ject, nor is he carried away by enthusiasms and raptures. 
Indeed, the Greek sanity and moderation, the most note- 
worthy quality in all their forms of artistic expression, 
sculpture and architecture as well as literature, are reflected 
in Mr. Perry’s treatment of this theme. Book Buyer. 


AN ALMANACK FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD, 1891. 
By Joseph Whitaker, F.S. A. Containing an account 
of the Astronomical and other Phenomena. A large 
amount of Information respecting the Government 
Finances, Population, Commerce, and General Statistics 
of the British Empire throughout the World, with some 
Notice of other Countries, etc. 12mo, 80 cents; by 
mail, 94 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

“ Whitaker’s Almanack”’ for 1891 includes, we are glad to 
note, few new features or additional papers, for Whitaker is 
already a cherished and indispensable companion, and we 
rather dread the hand of the improver. The Astronomical 
Tables are now restored to their original position, instead of 
being relegated to a supplement. ‘This is well, for nothing 
is more proper to an almanack. The Greenwich temperature, 
sunshine record, and other meteorological notes, are not less 
excellent. For the rest, “‘ Whitaker's Almanack” is the 
admirable manual of useful information which everybody has 
known it to be for many years past. Saturday Review. 
AN ELEMENTARY LATIN DICTIONARY. By Charlton 

T. Lewis, Ph. D., author of “A Latin Dictionary for 
Schools.” Quarto, $1.80; by mail, $2.02. 

Professor Charlton T. Lewis has made an abridgment of 

his large Latin Dictionary for Schools by the omission of a 
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large amount of illustrative matter and detailed references, 
and although the volume is not so large, its vocabulary is 
more extended than the original work. It now includes all 
the words used by the poets, orators and historians, and ful- 
fills all the needs of even advanced students of the language. 
The main words are printed in black type, so that they 
readily catch the eye, and the definitions are clear and suffi- 
cient, Boston Transcript. 


A LITERARY MANUAL OF FOREIGN QUOTATIONS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. With illustrations from Ameri- 
can and English authors, and explanatory notes. 
Compiled by John Devoe Belton, 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 

Legal terms are excluded from this compilation, which is 
necessarily fragmentary; but which by giving two extracts 
illustrating the use of each quotation, breaks new ground in 
this field, and provides a book of great interest and value to 
the practical literary worker, 


A MIpDLE-ENGLISH DiIcTIONARY. Containing words 
used by English Writers from the Twelfth to the 
Fifteenth Century. By Francis Henry Stratman. A 
new edition, rearranged, revised and enlarged. By 
Henry Bradley. 8vo, $7.20; by mail, $7.47. 


An ATTEMPT TOWARDS A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Henry Morley. Vol. VI. From 
Chaucer to Caxton. English Writers’ series. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

The sixth volume of Prof. Henry Morley’s “ English 
Writers ’’ comprises the period from Chaucer to Caxton, and 
is occupied by the usual encyclopzedic account of the Roman- 
ces, Chronicles, Dictionaries, Translations, Ballads, Caxton’s 
publications, etc,, together with a chapter on block-books and 
early printers of Europe, and brief notices of a score of 
minor poets, besides more extended articles on Lydgate, 
Occleve, Pocock, Sir John Fortesque, etc. The minuteness of 
this survey is the most important of its good qualities, bring- 
ing as it does, into an accessible and handy volume, an im- 
mense amount of erudition, scattered elsewhere through many 
books. This volume completes the first great division of the 
anthor’s works, and he offers title-pages to such as may wish 
to bind the six volumes as a “ History of English Literature 
from the Earliest Times to the Invention of Printing.” He 


hopes to conclude the work in fourteen more volumes. 
N. Y. Post. 


By the latest scien- 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO WHIST. 
By Fisher 


tific methods, With the laws of the game. 

Ames. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

A clear, simple, working manual, following the later lines 

of the game, explaining and illustrating the cause and method 

of leading from the long suit. The rules are the English 
club code, and no practice games are given. 


ComEDIES. By Alfred D. Musset. Translated and 
edited, with an introduction, by S, L. Gwynn. The 
Camelot series. 12mo, 35 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

These comedies are a pleasant and timely accession to the 

French authors represented in this particular library. Alfred 

de Musset is chiefly known as a poct rather than a playwright ; 

yet in the latter réle he has written much and well. The size 
of the Camelot volumes is a small one, and it would be possible 


to present only a limited selection from De Musset’s plays 
within such a compass, and the choice that Mr. Gwynn has 
made gives a fair idea of the gaiety and sparkle of the master’s 
style. He has chosen “‘Barberine,” “ Fantasio,” “On ne Badine 
pas avec l’Amour,” and the charming little duologue proverde, 
1] faut qu’me Porte soit Ouverte ou Fermée.” The transla- 


tion might be better. Such sentences as “I am an angel,” 
“yonder is a hood that has got wind of some news,” “ No, 
by my word,” “decidedly I am off,’ and such like, being 


hardly more than conversation-book English. 
London Bookseller. 


ENGLISH PRosE. Its Elements, History, and Usage. 
By John Earle,M. A. 8vo, $2.80; by mail, $3.04, 
See review. 
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FOsSTER’s WHIST MANUAL. A complete system of 
instruction in the game. By R. F. Foster. 12mo, 80 
cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

This manual, written on the same general plan as the three 
other works on whist written by this well-known teacher of 
whist, endeavors to teach whist-plays by arranging long suits 
in all the orders in which the four court cards can fall, with 
reference to play, and then inculcating general principles as 
to the lead from them. The same course is followed with 
hands of small cards. 


GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNITED 
STATEs, Ninth Series, I-II. By Westel W. Willoughby 
and William F. Willoughby. Johns Hopkins’ University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science. Edited by 
Herbert B, Adams, 8vo, paper, 75 cents, post-paid. 


How TO BEA Pastor. By Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D. 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

We all like to hear how a thing is done by one who has 
done it. Evenif the tongue be halting and the words not the 
choicest, the original element of conquest makes us willing 
listeners. But when the story of success is told in terse, 
choice, and dramatic language, the tale is fascinating. This 
may be said of the little book of one hundred and fifty-one 
pages, by the pastor-emeritus of the Lafayette Avenue Pres- 

yterian Church of Brooklyn. Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler 
has been a model pastor for more than forty years. The 
head of the largest Presbyterian Church in the United States 
(Dr. Talmage’s unshepherded flock excepted), Dr. Cuyler 
has visited his people as well as preached to them, making 
it his rule to study books in the morning and door-plates in 
the afternoon. Here he tells just how the fine work of the 
Christian pastor is wrought, without wascing words, or mak- 
ing complex a simple thing. The Literary World. 


In LIGHTER VEIN. Sketches by Harry B. Sommer. 
8vo, 45 cents; by mail, 53 cents. 
A series of short stories, intended to be humorous, an inten- 
tion successful in some of them and not in others. 


INSIDE THE WHITE HOUSE IN WAR TIMES. By 
William O. Stoddard, author of “Verses of Many 
Days,” “ Dab Kinzer,” etc, Illustrated by Dan Beard. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents, 

See review. 

INSPIRATIONS OF THE SCHOOL-TEACHER. By Eva 
H. Walker. 16mo, paper, Io cents, postpaid. 

A little helpful paper of suggestions for teachers, in the 
mental and moral training of children. Puddishers’ Weekly. 


LEGENDS AND POPULAR TALES OF THE BASQUE PEO- 
PLE. By Mariana Monteiro. New edition, With 
illustrations in photogravure by Harold Copping. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

A collection prepared by one familiar with the region and 
language and on this account, while lacking in scientific 
treatment more full of local color in scene and in dialogue. 
The illustrations add little to this addition to the folk-lore 
literature of the Basque country already large. 


Livinc Hymns. For use in the Sabbath-school, 
Christian Endeavor Meetings, the Church and Home. 
Compiled by John Wanamaker, assisted by John R. 
Sweney, Mus. Doc. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S WORLDLY WISDOM. Selec- 
tions from his Letters and Characters. Arranged and 
edited by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C. L.12mo, $1.58; 
by mail, $1.70. 

Dr. George Birkbeck Hill has gathered selections from the 
famous letters and added some of the “ Characters’’ with 
sufficient skill to make the volume readable and serviceable 
to the noble author’s literary reputation, which has paled in 
this century. An introductory essay prepares the reader to 
find good in the courtier of a world essentially mean, and 
the selection discreetly ignores what most offends the moral 
sense of the present time in his Lordship’s paternal advice. 
The passage, characterizing women in general are retained, 
but otherwise there is comparatively little which would not 
be accepted to-day by those who think etiquette and formal 
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obligingness any important part of conduct; and it is to be 
acknowledged that the turn of the sentences is often very 
clever and the substance full of good sense. N. Y. Post. 


My LIFE WITH STANLEY'S REAR-GUARD. By Herbert 
Ward, author of “ Five Years with the Congo Canni- 
bals,” etc. With a map by F. S, Weller. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
47 cents. 

Mr. Herbert Ward tells very simply the story of his con- 
nection withthe Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. It consists. 
mainly of extracts from his note-books, with here and there 
explanatory paragraphs. He adds nothing new to the sad 
history, as he was not in the camp at the time of the canni- 
bal feast and Major Barttelot’s murder. This officer’s incom- 
petency, however, is very conclusively shown, but of Mr. 
Jamison a very pleasant impression is given, as well as a 
pathetic account of his death. The closing pages are devoted 
to a reply to Mr. Stanley’s personal charges. Some of these 
are shown to be unfounded, and the rest are met with an 
explicit denial. Incidentally Mr. Ward throws some rather 
unfavorable light on the affairs of the Congo Free State. 
He refers to the “ appalling’? number of deaths among the 
officers and European residents, and to a refusal to permit 
him to go on a steamer by the officer in command, who ex- 
plained that as he should have hostile operations with the 
natives in several places, “ witnesses would be undesirable.” 

N.Y. Post. 

NATIONAL LIFE AND THOUGHT OF THE VARIOUS 
NATIONS THROUGHOUT THE WorLD. A series of 
Addresses, by Eirikr Magnusson, M.A., Prof. J. E. 
Thorold Rogers, J. Theodore Bent, F. H. Groome, 
Mrs. Cunninghame Graham, Prof. Pulszky, W. R. 
Morfill, M.A., and others. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 

The above title belongs to a series of lectures delivered 
on Sunday afternoons at South Place Institute during the 
session 1889-90. The speakers on the various occasions 
include some of the ablest European scholars, several of the 
nationalities described being undertaken by natives of the 
particular country in question. Thus Messrs. Eirikr Magnusson 
and H. L. Breekstad are the speakers for Sweden and Norway 
severally. The address on Hungary is by Professor A. 
Pulszky, and that on Austria by Dr. S. Schidrowitz. 
M. Alfred Wathelet is responsible for Belgium, and M. 
Sevasly for Armenia and the Armenian Question. Our own 
compatriots include such well-known writers and aythorities 
as Professor Thorold Rogers, Mr. H. Hodgkin, Mr. W. R. 
Morfill and Mrs. Cunninghame Graham, the paper of the 
last-named on Spain being fully as interesting as any of the 
articles in the volume. Egypt, by Mr. M’Coan, deserves 
notice as a clear statement of the past and present history 
of the country and our own relations with it. For an address 
of a more entertaining kind we can commend Mr. Groome’s 
“ Gypsies,” which is written both with humor and pathos. 
As a popular exposition of the diverse characters and govern- 
ments of various nationalities nothing could be better, and 
the lectures well deserved being given in book form. 

London Bookseller. 


NATURE'S WONDER WorKERS, Being some Short 
Life-Histories in the Insect World. By Kate R. Lovell. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

This volume of “Short Life Histories in the Insect 
World ” is so instructive that it may well be used for a 
school-book, and so entertaining that it would form an 
admirable prize. Younger children especially will be 
delighted with these tales of trap-door spiders, of the daddy 
longlegs, of the humble but energetic pulex irritans and 
other wonder-working insects. The stories are simply but 
attractively told, and the book is full of excellent illustrations, 


as indeed are most of the books before us. 
London Bookseller. 


PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL SCHOOL ATLAS. _ A series 
of eighty Maps with General Index. By J. G. 
Bartholomew, F.R.S.E. Folio, $2.70; by mail, $2.96. 

This new atlas is a novelty in so far that it has been 
prepared from the very outset with a special purpose of 
meeting the requirements of teachers and students. Physical 
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features are emphasised—mountain ranges, rivers, the depths 
of the sea, and the heights of the land—so that they are 
visible at a glance, and that common error in school atlases, 
the overburdening of the maps with minor place-names has 
been wisely avoided. Apart from ordinary maps, there are 
most valuable charts of temperature, rainfall, ocean, currents, 
barometric pressure, population, and so forth, and astronomical 
geography is not forgotten, The whole of the maps—of 
which there are eighty—are beautifully executed, there is a 
full index, and the greatest care has evidently been bestowed 
upon every detail of production. London Bookseller. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL Economics. Inductively con- 
sidered and practically applied. With criticisms on 
current theories. By George Gunton, author of “ Wealth 
and Progress.”’ 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.55. 

Mr. George Gunton is one of the school which believes 
that the competitive system under which society now works 
is better adapted than any other practicable to promote 
human happiness, and he strongly opposes Mr. Henry George 
on one side and the socialists on the other. 


PROFESSOR Kocn’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. (Tuber- 
culosis.) Popularly explained. By Dr. H. Feller. 
With a portrait of Professor Koch and a summary of his 
careerand services. 12mo, boards, 40 cents; by mail, 
44 cents. 

The general public will doubtless be glad of this clear, 
succinct account of Professor Koch’s discovery and his treat- 
ment by a Berlin physician. The book contains a portrait 
and an excellent memoir of Dr, Koch. London Bookseller. 


S1x CENTURIES OF WoRK AND WaAceEs. A history 
of English labor. By James E. Thorold Rogers, M. P. 
(Abridged.) With charts and appendix by the Rev. 
W. D. T. Bliss. Introduction by Richard T. Ely, Ph. D. 
The Social Science Library. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
70 cents; paper, 20 cents; by mail, 27 cents. 

A condensation of the facts in Thoruld Rogers’ seven 
great octavo volumes on price and wages, illustrated with 
facts and written in a most temperate tone. An invaluable 
summary of the past conditions of English labor. 


SOCIALISM NEW AND OLD. By William Graham, M.A. 
The International Scientific series. I2mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.49. 

An exgellent volume, partly historical and partly descrip- 
tive, on the Socialism of our time. The book is most fair; 
indeed, fairness is its leading characteristic. The writer by no 
means discourses more ably upon his topic than have many 
who have gone before him. but he holds the balance even 
among the schools ; and while he speaks somewhat positively, 
he does this afterso earnest an attempt to judge well that it is 
not easy to differ from him, and impossible to difter from him 
sharply—a valuable book, in short, much wanted in this 
country, where we have had to rely of late upon foreign pub- 
lications upon the subject, or upon those coming from hands 
distinctly Socialist! Mr. Graham can be described neither 
as Socialist nor anti-Socialist. Atheneum 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. By John Morley. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

There are nine papers, all of which have before appeared 
separately, several being addresses prepared for special occa- 
sions. Of those strictly literary the most thoughtful and 
scholarly is that on “‘ The Ring and the Book;” the most 
entertaining that called “ Memorials of a Man of Letters” 
(Macvey Napier) and the most critical that on Wordsworth. 
All, however, show the versatile knowledge, the shrewd sense 
and the polished style of Mr. Morley. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


TALKS WITH ATHENIAN YOUTHS. Translations 
from the Charmides, Lysis, Laches, Euthydemus, and 
Theetetus of Plato, 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

This small volume adds a fourth to the most valuable and 
instructive translations made by Miss Mason, of Boston, be- 
ginning with the Apologia, ten years ago. The present issue 
includes dialogues which treat of education, the development 
of character, as through temperance and courage, and the 


I2mo, 
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relative truth of various philosophies, In simplicity, in 
clarity 2nd in the skill shown in editing, these translations 
are the best accessible to the general and casual reader. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES. By Charles 
and Mary Lamb. English classics for school reading. 
Edited, with notes, by William J. Rolfe, Litt. D, Illus- 
trated. I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 54 cents. 

These familiar tales, the best introduction for children to 
Shakespeare which exists—except Shakespeare—are here 
published with illustrations and well selected notes and 
extracts from the text intended to aid parents in reading the 
book with the:r children. 

THE BUCCANEERS AND MAROONERS OF AMERICA, 
Being an account of the famous adventures and daring 
deeds of certain notorious freebooters of the Spanish 
Main. A new illustrated edition. Edited by Howard 
Pyle. The Adventure series. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.28. 

See review 

THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
New and enlarged edition. By David Masson. Vol. 
XIV. Miscellanea and index. 12mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1 OL. 

This volume consists of miscellanea, of considerable biblio- 
graphical interest, for some of them are now claimed for 
De Quincey for the first time. Among these we may mention 
—three new translations from Kant; a review of the Hazle- 
wood system of education, practiced near Birmingham by Mr. 
T. W. Hill, the father of Sir Rowland and Commissioner 
Hill, and the grandfather of ladies well-known to the present 
generation ; a contemporary article on the Scotch“ disruption ”’ 
of 1843; and De Quincey’s own account of the part he played 
in early days in the forgery of a pseudo- Waverley novel, trans- 
lated from the German under the title of “ Walladmor.” 
After some minor waifs and strays, an appendix follows, 
giving a chronology of all De Quincey’s known writings, and 
an Epilogue, in which Prof. Masson incidentally estimates the 
average of De Quincey’s literary earnings at only £100 a 
year. Finally, we have an Index to the whole set of fourteen 
volumes, compiled by Mr. H. B.Wheatley. Thus is worthily 
brought to conclusion a work of which the truest praise is that 
it has so stimulated the popularity of De Quincy, that it has 
necessarily become incomplete before it was finished. As 
editor of Milton, and now of De Quincey, Prof. Masson 
may be assured that his name will remain associated with 
two authors, who are both classics, though in a different 
measure. Academy, 
THE FARMER'S ALLIANCE, What It Aims to Accom- 

plish. By H.R. Chamberlain. Minerva series, 12mo, 
paper, 15 cents postpaid. 

THE GOVERNMENT HAND-BOOK. A Record of the 
Forms and Methods of Government in Great Britain, 
Her Colonies, and Foreign Countries. With an intro- 
duction on the diffusion of popular Government over the 
surface of the globe, and on the nature and extent of 
International Jurisdictions. By Lewis Sergeant. Author 
of ‘‘ New Greece,” “ England’s Policy: Its Traditions 
and Problems,” etc. Third edition, 8vo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.09. 

The usefulness of this record of the forms and methods of 
government at home, in the colonies and abroad, is best 
shown by the fact that a third edition is found necessary. 
The book is well upto date. The draft of the new Brazil- 
ian constitution is discussed; the measure for the lower 
Volksraad of the South African Republic is duly noted; and 
Idaho and Wyoming are included among the States. The 
cession of Heligoland, the Zanzibar protectorate, and the 
independent government of Western Australia are not 
forgotten, and the Delagoa Railway claims find their proper 
share of attention. London Bookseller, 


THE Lost TRIBES OF ISRAEL IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. The Throne of David, The Kingdom of 
Stone, The British Empire. Their Indentity Maintained. 
By E. K, Tullidge. 12mo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 
30 cents. 

An argument in support of a theory, much favored in 
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England but scarcely heard in this country, that the Saxons 
were the “lost ten tribes”’ of Israel. and that the prophecies 
in regard to Ephraim and Manasseh have been fulfilled in 
the British Empire and in the United States. 


THE STORY THAT TRANSFORMED THE WORLD; OR, 
THE PassION PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAU IN 1890. By 
William T. Stead. The complete German and English 
Text of the Passion Play in parallel columns. Copiously 
illustrated from original photographs by special permis- 

“sion, and from pictures by the old masters. New 

’ edition, folio, $1.00; by mail, $1.15. 

The most complete account of the miracle play which has 
yet appeared, the best arranged and most fully illustrated. 
Mr. Stead’s comments add to his compilation a practical and 
personal interest. 


THE Two-Move CHEss PROBLEM. By B. G. Laws. 

With Numerous Diagrams. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 

47 cents. 
‘ Mr, Laws is well-known as one of the first composers of 
problems of our time. He is, we believe, little more than 
thirty years of age, and has already had a successful career 
of ten years in this delightful branch of chess strategy. The 
present work is one of the “‘ Club Series’’ of shilling manuals 
now being brought out by Messrs. Bell & Sons, Within such 
limits of size and price a complete presentment of the whole 
subject of problems was obviously impossible, and Mr. Laws 
has done wisely to confine himself to a single branch, and 
that the least complex. By this time the number of new 
ideas available for chess problems is apparently exhausted ; 
yet the bright and surprising combinations of known ideas 
into new forms, even within the narrow compass of two 
moves, recalls the wonders of the kaleidoscope. A group of 
composers has sprung up who confine their practice to this 
class of problems, and may be styled the miniaturists of the 
game; Mr. Laws has shown himself equally successful in 
this delicate form of his art and on the broader canvases of 
four and five movers. In tracing the various steps by which 
the chess problem has attained its present development. the 
author naturally begins with the ‘‘Old Masters.” The pres- 
ent writer owns to some doubt whether the composition of the 
present day are really superior, or even equal, to the master- 
pieces of ten years ago, when Andrews, Bayer, Grimshaw, 
Klett, the partners Kohtz and Kockelkorn, the brothers 
Pierce, and others who have died or retired from the field, 
were in full productivity. But for the moment the current 
runs strongly in favor of short problems; nothing beyond 
three-movers is even looked at, and two-movers have a 
decided preference. Mr. Law’s little volume hits the taste 
of the hour, and is thoroughly fim de siécle—qualities which 
should ensure for himself and his publishers a large measure 
of success. The Atheneum. 


THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF POLITICAL ECoNomy. 
By John Neville Keyness, M. A. 12mo, $2.03; by 
mail, $2.16. 


THE WorRLD ALMANAC AND BUREAU OF INFORMA- 
TION. With map (of New York). 12mo, paper, 25 
cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

One of the very best statistical almanacs printed, with 
sporting records and general facts as well as elections. 


THE WorRLD's LITERATURE. A course in English 
for Colleges and High Schools. In four parts, Part I. 
By Mary E. Burt, author of “Literary Landmarks.” 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

Miss Mary E. Burt has had long experience in teaching 
literature, and the present volume, one-half devoted to the 
origin, office, and explanation of myths—quoting liberally 
from Ruskin and Carlyle—and the other half to Homer, 
gives a working basis for the study of the myth in its relation 
to the epic. The extracts from the Iliad are in Lord Derby’s 
and those of the Odyssey in Butcher and Lang’s translation. 


TRIAL BY ComBAT, By George Neilson. 12mo, 
$1.80; by mail, $1.91. 
This volume is of a kind unfortunately too uncommon in 
English literature—a painstaking monograph on an interest- 
ing subject in the development of social and legal institu- 
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tions. It would have been better, perhaps, had the author 
limited his title to the judicial duel in Great Britain, for his 
introductory chapter on the origin of the wager of battle and 
its use on the European continent is necessarily but an imper- 
fect sketch of a matter admitting of almost unlimited develop- 
ment, and the body of the work is devoted to the vicissitudes 
of the legal duel in England and Scotland. In this Mr. 
Neilson relies upon the original sources, and gives us the re- 
sults of much research in MS. records as well as in the 
printed authorities, He has a keen eye for the picturesque 
incidents in which his theme abounds, his learning is wholly 
devoid of pedantry, and his style is lively, so that while the 
volume is a serious contribution to the history of British legal 
antiquities, it has ample attractions for the ordinary reader as 
well as for the historical student. N. Y. Post. 


UNIVERSITY HALL. Opening Address. By Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward. 12mo paper, 25 cents; by mail, 
27 cents. 

In her able address, now republished in pamphlet form, 
Mrs. Ward explains the reason for the existence of the new 
settlement. ‘ Robert Elsmere” was only one incident and 
the present experiment possibly only another, both of them 
mere outward manifestations of a strong and underlying ten- 
dency of thought working with one idea, “the bringing back 
of faith,” for it is in this, she says, “that the great task of 
our generation lies,”’ Publishers’ Circular. 


Ways AND MEANS FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S SOCIETY 
OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. A book of suggestions for 
the prayer-meeting, the committees, and all lines of 
Christian work adopted by Christian Endeavor Societies. 
By Rev, F. E. Clark, D. D., author of the “ Mossback 
Correspondence,” etc, 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Dr. F. E. Clark, President of the “United Society of 

Christian Endeavor,” has prepared, chiefly from his articles 

in the Golden Rule, a book intended to be a sound and useful 

working manual for those interested in the organization and 
management of Christian Endeavor Societies. The book is 
thoroughly practical. 


JUVENILE. 


A MopERN Exopus. By Faye Huntington, author 
of “Those Boys,” “Echoing and Re-echoing,” etc. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

The characters in this book are members of a family who 
are like unto the Israelites of old, because they are in ‘‘ bond- 
age.” They are enslaved by debt and other troubles, which 
families of limited means must submit to or by superhuman 
efforts free themselves of. Their “exodus” is a nineteenth 
century one, which has in it helpful suggestions for the young. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY. Second series. A book for 
young Americans. By James Parton. I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The first series, issued half a dozen years ago, was made 
of sketches of men noted for benevolence and public spirit. 
The present volume is very much the same in character and 
purpose, It contains fifty brief biographies of men who by 
hand or brain added to the industrial progress of the world. 
Some of them are of world-wide fame ; others have only a local 
reputation. A moral is taught by each of them, however. 
Like all Mr. Parton’s books it is pleasantly written. 

Boston Transcript. 


Gip GRANGER. The Story of a Rough Boy. By 
William O. Stoddard, author of “ Chuck Purdy,”’, “ The 
Talking Leaves,” etc. Illustrated. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 

It is an excellent and wholesome story, calculated to 
awaken a boy’s ambition and incite him to useful endeavor. 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Miss DEE DUNMORE BRYANT. By Pansy, author of 
“ Chrissy’s Endeavor,” “ Judge Burnham’s Daughters,” 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

A Sunday-school book, above the average, harmless and 

interesting, and telling the simple story of a girl’s life in a 

village, written by Mrs. Alden (Pansy). 
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OPEN SESAME! Poetry and Prose for School-days. 
Edited by Blanche Wilder Bellamy and Maud Wilder 
Goodwin. Volume II. Arranged for boys and girls 
from ten to fourteen years old. Illustrated. 1I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

A collection of poetry and prose for school-days, edited by 
Blanche Wilder Bellamy and Maud Wilder Goodwin, with 
special reference to boys and girls from ten to fourteen years 
of age. Half of it is given up to the rubric “ Loyalty and 
Heroism ;”’ other extracts are grouped as “Sentiment and 
Story,” ‘Song and Laughter,’ “Nature,” and “ Holidays 
and Holy Days.” Translations have been availed of, and 
the range thus widened considerably. The standard has been 
kept high, and no child will be the worse for memorizing the 
most of the pieces. N. Y. Post. 


THE NEw SENIOR AT ANDOVER. By Herbert D. 
Ward. Illustrated. 12mo, 90 cents, by mail, $1.01. 
See review. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


THE FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY : 
Field, Cever and Trap Shooting. 
FORDS, HOWARD AND HULBERT: 
Juggernaut: A Veiled Record. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: 
Captain Biake. 
The Old Navy and the New. 
Ho-namouth ; or, Man-Immortal. 
Di. A Story. 
An Exceptional Case. 
Aids in Practical Geology. 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY: 
An American Girl in London. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS: 
A New England Nun, and Other Stories. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Journal. Cheaper edition. 
Our Italy. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: 

The Sisters’ bape 

ae Girls and Women. 

ing’s Chapel Sermons. 

“ As it is in Heaven.” 

In Memoriam. 

Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. 
MACMILLAN AND COMPANY : 

The Malay Archipelago; the Land of the Orangutan and the 

Bird of Paradise. 

Herodotus. Book III. 
SCRIBNER AND WELFORD: 

Primitive Folk. 


One volume, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


CHARLES H. SERGEL AND COMPANY: 
Diane: A Chronicle of the Reign of Charles IX. 
T.B. PETERSON AND BROTHERS: 
Helen and Arthur; or, Miss Thusa’s Spinning Wheel. 
Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins. 
Broken Pledges. 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION : 
Hand-Book of the American Economic Association. 
C. J. SABISTON : 
The American Cricket Annual for 1890. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: 
Winona: A Dakota end, and Other Poems. 
A Literary Manual of Foreign Quotations, Ancient and Modern. 
Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens, 
D. LOTHROP AND COMPANY: 
The New Senior at Andover. 
Anne Bradstreet and Her Time. 
Gid Granger. 
W.S. GOTTSBERGER AND COMPANY: 
A Child’s Romance. 
WwW. W. KNOWLES AND COMPANY: 
Inspirations of the School-Teacher. 
ALBERT SCOTT AND COMPANY: 
The World's Literature. In Four Parts. Part I. 
WARD, LOCK AND COMPANY : 
Professor Koch's Cure for Consumption. 
Lyra Elegantiarum. 
CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY : 
An Attempt Towards a History of English Literature. 
The Man With a Thumb. 
A Mystery. 
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A. LOVELL AND COMPANY: 
Comedies. By Alfred DeMusset. 
Women Poets of the Victorian Era. 
Fabian Essays in Socialism. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY : 
Historic Towns—New York: 
The Colonies, 1492-1750. 

E. P. DUTTON AND COMPANY: 
Winchester Meads. .- 
Angela. 
Miss Toosey’s Mission. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: 
University Hall—Opening Address, by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
Two Penniless Princesses. , 
The Collected Writings of Thomas DeQuincey. Vol, XIV. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER AND COMPANY: 
My Life with Stanley’s Rear Guard. 


WORTHINGTON COMPANY: 
Was it Love? 
Adventures on the Mosquito Shore, 


JOHNS HOPKINS’ UNIVERSITY: 
Government and Administration of the United States. Ninth 
Series. I-II. 
RAND, McNALLY AND COMPANY: 
Criquette. 
A Marriage for Love. 
Barbarine. 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS : 
Reunited : A Story of the Civil War. 
Lilith. A Sequel to The Unloved Wife. 


J. B LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: 
The Romance of a Nun. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY: 
Told After Supper. 
Further Records. A Series of Letters by Frances Anne Kemble. 


C. A. WATSON : 
Romance. 


T. ¥. CROWELL AND COMPANY: 
The Founding of the German Empire, by William I. Vol. II. 


KANSAS PUBLISHING HOUSE: 
Seventh Biennial Report of the Board of Directors of the Kansas 
State Historical Bociety. 
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